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Graphic Aids for Sales Managers 







QUOTA BOARDS—Moveable tapes pull across Board to 
show sales, quotas, etc., to date. Keep rivalry keen. In- 
crease sales. 


MAP MARKING DEVICES—Show Routes, Territories, 
Jobbers’ Branches, Dealers, Customers, Prospects, Com- 
petitor’s Sales, ete. Sixteen standard colors, over thirty 
styles—Strong Brilliant Hues Never Fade nor Chip Off. 
Sharp needle points. Any shape or style furnished. Send 


for Color Sheet. 
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CHARTING PAPER—To show sales, 





costs, quotas, advertising results, etc., 
by days, weeks, months and years 
by salesmen, branches or products. 


OUTLINE MAPS—AIl 
sizes, World, Continents, 
States, Counties, Cities. 


styles, all 
Countries, 





BLACKBOARDS—Plain or Ruled. BULLETIN BOARDS—Cork backed—plain 
or glass doors. IN AND OUT BOARDS—Large to show at distance or small for 
*phone operator. REMINDOGRAPHS—For call follow-ups—almost automatic. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION COMPANY 


i 34 Cust H Street 
Graphics Headquarters Providence, 1, USA. 






































Political Froth 


‘\ 7E ARE in the throes of what bids fair to be the noisiest 
political campaign since McKinley defeated Bryan with 
a full-dinner pail. Both parties will do their best to 

prove that the country will go straight to hell unless they are 

elected. The net result is that people who were just beginning 
to poke their heads out of the storm cellar, are going to go 
back into their holes for the proverbial six weeks. 


We are just simple-minded enough to believe that this 
country is too big, too rich in natural resources and too sensible 
to be torpedoed by a bunch of flag-waving politicians most of 
whom are quite willing to wreck recovery to attain their ends. 
Business is better, and it is going to be still better this fall in 
spite of politics, in spite of the drought, in spite of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and in spite of a widespread lack of 
confidence in some of the monetary measures of the Roosevelt 
administration. 


Why do we think it is going to be better? Because ever since 
the banking panic—which, incidentally was a direct result of 
the mud-slinging during the preceding political campaign— 
every business man in the country has been hard at work on 
one thing—making his business return a profit. True, some of 
the steps which the government took, particularly going off 











the gold standard and reopening the banks quickly, helped 
tremendously. The NRA in its original conception helped too. 


It did much to correct the fear psychology that was abroad. 
But far the biggest factor in the world recovery, and this 
applies to Canada, Great Britain and Australia as well as to the 
United States, is a million or more business heads, each striv- 
ing in his own way to bring recovery to his own business. It is 
the sum total of this recovery by individual businesses which 
gives all four of these English-speaking countries the “break” 
they have had. But, of course, no politician will admit that. In 
England and Canada the conservative policies followed by the 
government will be claimed responsible. In the United States 
the liberal policies of the Democratic administration will be 
given the credit. What right has a mere business man to think 
he had anything to do with recovery? 


But we are not impressed by the strutting of the lawmakers. 
We think they take themselves much too seriously. One of 
these days business is going to get fed up with them and they 
will have to go to work, for after all, two-thirds of the people 
in these United States are either in business or dependent upon 
business for a living. In that connection you may be interested 
in reading, as I have just done, “The Method of Freedom” by 
Walter Lippmann. Lippmann holds it is folly to talk about 
collectivism in the United States so long as two political parties 
take turns in running the country for their own glorification 
and profit. 


But purifying the politicians is a job for the future. Our 
immediate task is to safeguard business recovery in spite 
of the impending political campaign. Don’t let the smoke get 
into your eyes, and keep it out of the other fellow’s eyes if you 
can. After all, the wealth of this country is enormous—more 
than three hundred billion dollars. The only thing we really 
have to fear is that business will get going too fast. 


J. C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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Farm Clouds 
Lift 


ALTHOUGH crops are small- 
er, prices are higher and the 
total farm income is greater 
than it has been since 1930. 
In some localities, business 
will be exceptionally good 
this fall; in others, not so 
good. But the prosperous 
farm markets far outnum- 
ber those seriously stricken 
by the drought, and most 
farmers are better off than 
they have been for many a 
day. It’s a matter of picking 
and choosing the best mar- 
kets. These are some of the 
conclusions presented in the 
analysis of the farm situation 
as it affects sales opportu- 
nities, beginning on page 15. 
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A Recovery Program 


for the Average Business 


The first of two articles outlining 
ten steps which can be taken to 
protect profits in the face of shrink- 
ing margins and rising wages 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


OR more than a year business men 
in have looked toward the federal 

government for the solution of their 
profit problem. The NRA was founded 
in high hopes and with great expectations 
that it would prove to be the answer to 
the age-old problem of how to make 
money in business. But now the NRA is 
to be revamped. The price protection it 
afforded to business is going to be with- 
drawn. There is to be a return, in the in- 
terest of the consumer, to open competi- 
tion and business must stand on its own 
feet hereafter. 

To some, especially those who have 
given liberally of their time to serve on 
NRA committees, the fading out of the 
NRA will be a keen disappointment. But 


to those heads of smaller enterprises who 
have been losing business to their larger 
competitors, it will be a relief. It ought 
to prove to all business men what possibly 
they suspected at the beginning that no 
outside force, whether it is the govern- 
ment or a trade association, is going to 
make money for them. There is as yet 
no way to legislate profits. 

Since the buck is to be passed back to 
business by the NRA, and since there 
will be keener competition for a reduced 
national trade volume, it might be timely 
to consider some of the steps which the 
head of an average-sized business can 
take to protect his profits in the face of 
rising wages and a shrinking margin of 
profit. 
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1. Cut Your Fixed or 
“Overhead” Expense 
in Half 


We have placed the reduction of over- 
head expense first on the list because it, 
perhaps more than any other factor, con- 
fuses the issue and throws a smoke screen 
around “profits.” One reason why price- 
fixing under the codes broke down was 
because most industries in establishing 
“cost of production” included unused and 
obsolete equipment. With the national in- 
come reduced to almost one-half, it is 
quite impossible for industry to support 
the depreciation that it carried when there 
was twice as much business being done. 

This excess plant capacity must be writ- 
ten down against surplus, and not charged 
off to operating expense as most com- 
panies are doing. If that is not feasible, 
then the rate of depreciation should be 
adjusted to cover the actual life of the 
equipment and not charged off over an 
arbitrary “average” period. The book- 
keeping procedure of eliminating the 
depreciation charge of obsolete equip- 
ment is not important. What is important 
is that the sales department should not 
be handicapped by having to get a price, 
which is loaded with dead costs. 

This same principle applies to the rate 
of depreciation on the plant, unused 
buildings and yacant land. The losses on 
such assets were in reality incurred when 
they were bought, and they might well 
be written off against the profits of the 
years in which they were bought. This 
may not be good accounting, but it is 
good business, because too high a selling 
price merely serves to hold an umbrella 
over competitors whose fixed expenses 
have been balanced to present-day volume. 

In the same way, and for the same 
reasons, executive salaries should be ad- 
justed to bear the same relation to cur- 
rent sales volume as they did at the time 
such salaries were set. According to the 


Dartnell Salary Survey, most executive 
salaries have been reduced a third, and 
a great many cut in half. Most businesses 
are still top-heavy with executive expense 
in spite of drastic reductions and the 
elimination of many desk jobs. 

Branch offices are another expense that 
can be easily cut by using public ware- 
house facilities. And last, but not least, 
interest rates should be cut down to the 
general level now prevailing. The days 
of 6 per cent money are fast waning. 
Three per cent is all the country can pay 
on its present debt structure. It is all 
that you should pay. 


2. Get Operating Costs 
Down by Modernizing 
Equipment 


The liberalizing of credit, and particu- 
larly the willingness of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make direct loans to in- 
dustry for plant modernization, suggests 
another way to bring down the selling 
price of your product. It is significant 
that many of the big corporations, notably 
United States Steel, Ford and others, 
have entered upon a modernization pro- 
gram. Big business is going to meet the 
challenge of the new competitive condi- 
tion by modernizing, thereby still further 
reducing its operating costs. 

The medium-sized business cannot af- 
ford to ignore this challenge. It too must 
modernize if it is to maintain a favorable 
competitive position. Inability to obtain 
the necessary capital is no longer a stum- 
bling block. Not only must the machinery 
used in production be modernized, but 
the incidental operations of the business, 
even to the extent of equipment used in 
handling orders and _ correspondence 
should be scrutinized. 

We have definitely embarked upon a 
program to raise wages. The higher wages 
climb, the bigger the advantage which 
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low-cost methods bring to the producer. 
There are a great many concerns which 
could cut their operating costs in half by 
spending a few thousand dollars for new, 
improved, high-speed equipment. 


3. Know What You Can 
Afford to Pay for Plus 


Sales Volume 


Another stumbling block in the way of 
is the fetish which most 
“average” costs. 


sales volume 
manufacturers have for 
They go back over a lot of stale figures 
and find that the overhead expense is 
exactly equal to the cost of the labor 
and materials, so they set up a method 
of costing, based on that theory. If the 
cost of the labor and the material equals 
a thousand dollars, the selling price under 
this system automatically becomes two 
thousand dollars. 

What this method of costing fails to 
consider is that if twice the volume of 
business can be done, by reducing the 
price slightly, the overhead cost would be 
cut in half, and the company could make a 
great deal more money at the lower price 
than was possible at the higher price. 
Yet business men will not admit that 
principle. They regard selling below a 
theoretical cost as a sure way to go 
broke. But this costing theory needs a 
common-sense interpretation. High prices 
do not always, as Mr. Ford has proved, 
mean high profits. High prices are more 
likely to destroy profits than to increase 
them, because they adversely affect sales 
volume. 

Every business man should take his 
cost figures with a grain of salt. He 
should know, what very few seem to know, 
how much the company can afford to 
spend in order to get a volume of busi- 
ness which will be over and above what 
is needed to carry the fixed charges of 
the business. 


4. Price Your Product to 
Permit Real Selling 
Effort 


There is much discussion about the high 
cost of distribution, and believe 
that the road to greater profits lies in 
hammering down the distributor’s margin. 
While there are a few staples, such as 
flour and eggs, for which a definite de- 


some 


mand exists and where price is all-im- 
portant, there is a certain amount of 
salesmanship required to sell most things 
in good volume. Thus manufacturers of 
specialties that are sold direct to home- 
owners have found they can make more 
money by fixing a price which allows for 
a 50 per cent selling expense than when 
their margin for selling was only 33 1/3 
per cent. The answer is that the greater 
margin for sales expense attracts better 
salesmen, and permits the company to do 
a complete, instead of inadequate, sell- 
ing job. 

The same principle holds with products 
marketed over the A slightly 
larger profit will very often encourage a 


counter. 


merchant to put extra sales effort behind 
the product, and the extra volume thus 
obtained is infinitely more profitable to 
the company than a smaller volume at a 
reduced resale margin. 

Instead of the cost of distribution being 
too high, in a great many cases such 
costs could profitably be increased, not 
alone for the benefit of the maker and 
the distributor, but for the benefit of the 
consumer. Better selling increases volume, 
and increased volume permits decreased 
prices. This is not always true, but in 
times like these it is good business to 
skimp a little on your own profit in order 
all 
down the line. This same principle ap- 


to provide for a better selling job 


plies to salesmen’s commissions. A large 
volume at a slightly lower commission is 
better both for the house and for the sales 
force as well. 
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5. Concentrate Sales Ef- 
fort in Low Cost Terri- 
tories 


Unless you are an exception to the 
general run of businesses you are making 
80 per cent of your profit on about 20 
per cent of your sales. If you analyze 
your sales and learn where that highly 
profitable 20 per cent is coming from, 
you might find the answer to making more 
money in your business. You will find, in 
all probability, that there are certain 
districts or localities where your cost of 
selling is very low, due to competitive 
conditions, favorable delivery rates, habits 
of buyers, etc. On the theory that busi- 
ness is where business is, you should in- 
crease your sales effort in those favorable 
territories, even at the cost of decreasing 
your effort in territories where conditions 
are less favorable. 

Many average-sized businesses make the 
mistake of attempting to secure national 


distribution, and keep a national sales 
organization in the field, when they would 
do better to concentrate all sales effort 
in a few near-at-home states. It is just 
like giving a salesman too much territory. 
He dissipates energy in getting about his 
territory. His increased operating and 
traveling expenses more than eat up the 
profit from the greater number of ac- 
counts assigned to him. Furthermore, suc- 
cessful selling today calls for working 
very closely with customers and building 
them up into bigger buyers. 

Such a policy can be most effectively 
carried out in a compact territory. Let 
your big competitors enjoy whatever 
satisfaction they may get from 100 per 
cent national distribution. Your best 
chance to make money at their expense 
is to stake out an especially desirable 
portion of these United States for your- 
self, and to concentrate on doing a super- 
lative selling job in that area. As your 
profits increase and your business grows, 
you can if you wish, gradually and in- 
expensively extend that territory. 


The remaining five steps in the Dartnell Recovery 
Program will appear in the October issue of AMERI- 
cAN Business. They are: (6) Keep your product in 
strong hands; (7) budget your sales promotion against 
expected sales; (8) set a definite task for every sales 
worker; (9) establish incentives for all key executives, 
and (10) maintain a continuous flow of new ideas 
into your business. The adoption of these ten policies 
al a time when new conditions demand new selling 
methods, may make all the difference between red and 
black ink when the accounts are cast up at the close 


of the year. They deserve the study of all executives 





Big Competitors Said It 
Couldn’t Be Done 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Why and how $4,000 in cap- 
ital, and sales of $110,000 in 
1930, were built by the Nu- 
Enamel Corporation into a 
$5,000,000 annual sales vol- 
ume by 1934. Another title 
for this story might be, 
‘Breaking a Thousand Prece- 
dents,” for it tells of an amaz- 
ing sales success in an industry 
that is still hard hit by the 
depression. Typical of the ar- 
ticles in AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
this is the first to be printed 
about Nu-Enamel which tells 
the entire story of its methods 
W: arouse anything but derision 
from retail dealers, yet possess- 


ing high quality of demonstrable merit, 
the Nu-Enamel Corporation, when it 
started business, had a splendid product 
but no known outlet for it. 

More than that, it had plenty of com- 
petitors, already enjoying wide distribu- 
tion, amply financed, backed by intensive 
national advertising. To go to a paint 
dealer and tell him here was another 
enamel would bring only the unanswer- 
able objection that he already had more 


ITH a product too high-priced 


[9] 
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Every Nu-Enamel store must provide 
some quick, easy method for the customer 
to try his skill with a brush and a can 
of Nu-Enamel before he buys 
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enamel than he knew what to do with, 
priced far lower than Nu-Enamel. Be- 
sides, he would add, he’d never had a 
call for Nu-Enamel. 

There was no money for national ad- 
vertising, none for sales experimenting. 
That was the situation faced in 1927. 


Three years later the company sold only 





$110,000 worth of its products to a few 
stores in Chicago which were its only dis- 
tributing outlets. 

During the _ heart-breaking twelve 
months of 1931, when the sales curves of 
most paint companies were tobogganing 
downward, Nu-Enamel sales soared sky- 
ward. Again in 1982 Nu-Enamel reversed 
the industry’s trend when sales shot up- 
ward. By 1933 the company was selling 
internationally. During the first six 
months of 1934 sales were 600 per cent 
ahead of the same period in 1933. 

In 1934 the company will sell more than 
$5,000,000 worth of Nu-Enamel products 
from four hundred exclusive stores in the 
United States, thirty-two exclusive stores 
in Great Britain, and other exclusive 
stores in such far-flung corners of the 





earth as Melbourne, Mexico City, Paris, 
Honolulu and Johannesburg. From $110,- 
000 in 1930 to $5,000,000 four years later 
is a depression record worth talking 
about. 

But that isn’t all of the story. Nu- 
Enamel costs 75 cents a pint in the United 
States, much more abroad. Competitive 


In tHE State 
Street store, Chica- 
this model 

shows the 
how he 
may use Nu-Enam- 


9°, 
house 
prospect 


el on the exterior, 
for floors, wood- 
work, the bathtub, 
refrigerator, kitch- 
en stove, sink, etc. 
Half of everything 
is Nu-Enameled, 
the other half left 
raw or unfinished 
to show the effect 
in contrast with 
the original surface 


enamels cost 35 to 75 cents a pint in the 
United States. Why and how the company 
can sell enamel and enamelized paints at 
this seemingly exhorbitant price is what 
we will undertake to explain in this story. 

The story begins in Dallas, Texas, 
where C. L. Lloyd, founder and president 
of the company, once owned a decrepit 
paint store. It went floppo and Mr. 
Lloyd loaded what was left of his stock 
in the rear end of an old automobile and 
started driving home to Mississippi. On 
the way home he stopped at farm houses, 
demonstrated a can or two of paint and 
sold them for what he could get. This was 
necessary to pay for the gasoline used 
en route. As he drove along he began to 
see the possibilities of selling paint in this 
manner. By the time he arrived home he 
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had sold all his paint, had money in his 
pocket. And he had an idea that the 
trouble with the paint business was that 
people who dealt in paint sat and waited 
for people who wanted paint to come to 
them. He determined to bring his paint, 
if he ever had any more to sell, to the 
people who wanted or could be made to 


Girt demonstra- 
tors are constantly 
at work in windows 
—toattract crowds, 
entice people in- 
side the stores and 
to get over the idea 
that skilled deco- 
rators are not 
needed to apply 
Nu-Enamel. Stores 
must be located in 
high-rent, heavy- 
traffic retail neigh- 
borhoods. Paint 
people said the 
high rents 
break the company 


would 


want it. That decision, arrived at as he 
drove his automobile away from his de- 
funct paint store, is the keynote of his 
success in building a world-wide paint 
sales organization. 

To learn more about the paint busi- 
ness he obtained a position as a salesman 
for a New Orleans paint factory. While 
thus engaged he became acquainted with 
a chemist who had a formula for what 
seemed to be a wonderful automobile 
enamel. The acquaintance ripened, eventu- 
ally resulted in a small factory in Dallas. 

Remembering his experience in selling 
paint from the back end of his car, Mr. 
Lloyd decided to introduce Nu-Enamel 
by this method: He’d sell a salesman a 
supply of Nu-Enamel ($75, $100 or $150 
worth) and paint his car in a Jacob’s 


coat fashion. Those cars with their fifteen 
or more colors stopped traffic wherever 
they were parked. The salesmen were 
typical “high-pitch” men, such as you 
encounter on carnival midways, county 
fairs, or in front of vacant: stores. 
From their gayly colored automobiles 
they’d “make a pitch,” which is one way 
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of saying they’d hold a demonstration. 
They could sell paint, and did. Business 
was quickly built up to the point where 
sales were running about $50,000 a month 
from these itinerant demonstrator-sales- 
men. But there was trouble. These men, 
after making a successful “pitch,” felt 
the necessity for a little celebrating. With 
the proceeds of their sales they’d do a 
bit of shopping with the nearest boot- 
legger and proceed to paint the town 
red, without using Nu-Enamel. It seemed 
impossible to keep these fellows working. 
As soon as they got “nigger-rich” they’d 
quit work. The turnover was tremendous. 

As this plan seemed unlikely to build a 
sound, permanent sales organization, Mr. 
Lloyd tried another. He hired a better 
type of salesmen, had them rent tempo- 
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rary store locations, install stocks inside 
the stores. The gayly painted automobiles 
were parked outside the stores, and from 
the automobiles the representatives made 
their demonstrations. Crowds gathered 
and were impressed. But it seemed im- 
possible to induce many spectators to 
step eight feet across the sidewalk, from 
the curb where the demonstration was 
made to the interior of the store where 
the stock was for sale. That plan flopped. 
The next plan was more complicated. 
Representatives were required to rent 
small shops near the suburbs of a town 
or city. With the shop opened, advertis- 
ing was run in local papers offering to 
paint automobiles for a few dollars less 
than the local rate. The idea was to sell 
a quantity of Nu-Enamel to everyone who 
appeared to have his car painted. This 
plan failed also, because the representa- 
tives spent all their time painting cars, 
and forgot about selling Nu-Enamel. 
These three attempts to market Nu- 
Enamel consumed about three years— 
from 1927 to 1930. Then toward the end 
of 1929 there came to Dallas a rip-snort- 


gx ann © f 
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ing salesman who claimed he could sell 
Nu-Enamel in large quantities to men who 
would open exclusive stores for its sale. 
He wanted Mr. Lloyd to move at once to 
Chicago, set up a grand office and conduct 
the business on an elaborate scale. In- 
stead, Mr. Lloyd told him to go to Chicago 
and see what could be done. He did. Soon 
he was selling, from a fancy office in the 
Pittsfield Building, large bills of Nu- 
Enamel to men he had sold the idea of 
opening exclusive stores. Several men had 
bought from $2,500 to $3,500 worth of 
enamel and paid cash for it. 

It looked, for a few months, as if the 
company’s sales problem had at last been 
solved. Mr. Lloyd came to Chicago to 
interview his customers. After one or two 
calls on them it seemed as if he’d need 
a bodyguard. The customers were any- 
thing but glad to see him. In fact, they 
were in a mood to shoot any and all Nu- 
Enamel representatives. They couldn’t 
sell the stuff. They had invested, in many 
cases, their last dollar in stock, and were 
practically broke when they opened their 
stores. Knowing (Continued on page 40) 





InTertor of a typical Nu-Enamel store. They are constantly checked for neatness, 
arrangement, cleanliness, displays, courtesy of clerks, sales ability and appearance of 


front. Only Nu-Enamel products are sold in any of the company’s stores 








DRAKE'S 
FOLLY 


and the lesson 
it holds for 


men who sell 


By W. P. MASON 


1859, that things really began to be 

“done in oil.” In April of that year 
Col. E. L. Drake had hired the village 
blacksmith, Uncle Billy Smith, and his 
son Samuel to drill what turned out to 
be the first oil well ever brought in. On 
the particular August morning, while Col. 
Drake was away up in Erie, the Smith 
pair were going ahead with their drill- 
ing in a monotonous sort of way. 

“We are down close to sixty-nine feet,” 
Sam might have just said. 

“I’m afeered the fellows have named it 
right” Uncle Billy might have observed, 
thinking of the appellation, “Drake’s 
Folly” which the undertaking had been 
dubbed by the community wise-crackers. 

While Uncle Billy was momentarily 
tinkering with some part of the mechan- 
ism which had gone wrong, Sam walked 
over to the well and made the eventful 
discovery that the pipe was filling up with 
the black oil. 

And thus began the great oil industry. 

One of the impressive facts was that 
oil had clouded Oil Creek for years, and 
had been skimmed off and converted into 
kerosene or put to medicinal uses. No 
one before had thought of taking matters 
in hand and getting oil when wanted 
rather than wait for it to appear on the 


I WAS on the morning of August 27, 





Upin Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
recently was held a Diamond 
Jubilee, tocelebrate the “bring- 
ing in” of the first oil well, and 
the beginning of the world’s 
petroleum industry. W. P. 
Mason of Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand, of St. Louis, has made 
this incident the subject of a 
special bulletin to his salesmen. 
The message it carries applies 
to every salesman in all lines 
of business, quite as much as 
to the salesman selling shoes 
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surface of the creek. It .was a_ bold 
undertaking, sinking a lot of money in a 
hole in the ground. 

The drillers reached oil at sixty-nine 
feet, and the capacity of the well was 
twenty barrels a day. That was thought 
to be wonderful, almost a miracle. 

Wells now are sometimes drilled as 
deep as 11,000 feet—more than two miles 
—and some wells have produced as much 
as 100,000 barrels daily. 

At first the kerosene was refined out 
of the crude oil and what now gives us 
gasoline was allowed to flow into the 
creek and go to waste. 

Just think of the use made of gaso- 
line today! Automobiles by the millions 
depend on it for motive power; likewise 
airplanes, and what a host of other fields 
of usefulness. 

Mankind is prone to live complacently 


above “acres of diamonds,” or to float 
languidly upon the surface of a lake of 
gold, coveting and yearning for the treas- 
ures of a far-away isle. 

It takes faith to enrich life in any 
sphere; faith that the values are before 
us, whether of gold or oil or happiness. 
Somewhere at our feet are riches; rarely 
are they spread before us on the surface. 
Oh, there may be intimations, such as oil 
on a creek, or the manifestations in rocks 
that come to mean much to the practiced 
eye of the experienced prospector; but 
most of the priceless treasures are planted 
deep, the deeper the richer, and those 
who really want them have to dig or 
drill. 

Salesmen have found it so with the 
best accounts. They do not float on the 
surface unclaimed. It takes a mighty 
heap o’ drillin’ to reach some of ’em. 


Where I Find My Best Salesmen 


By GEORGE J. HUGHES 


HAVE always been a firm believer 
| in building a sales organization by 

the “spotting” process. Worth-while 
salesmen invariably have jobs and are 
not likely to read ads. So as I travel about 
the country I keep my eyes open for 
potential salesmen. Usually they are 
young men now selling our products at 
retail. When I find a likely man I make a 
note of it in the back of my memorandum 
book, and when I get back to the office 
I dictate a note about the man, his par- 
ticular qualifications, the territory in 
which he is most likely to succeed, etc. 
In time I accumulate a number of such 
memoranda, and they become a valuable 
source of leads when seeking a new sales- 
man for a particular territory. It has been 
my experience, particularly in selling 


washing machines, that a large percentage 
of men chosen by this metliod make good. 

Another good way to locate salesmen 
of the better type is to send out a letter 
to selected customers and ask them to 
recommend for the position some sales- 
man who calls on them (other than a 
competitor’s salesman). This method as- 
sures a sales manager that the salesman 
is acquainted with the trade whom he must 
sell, that he is considered honest and 
dependable by his customers, that he is 
now selling a class of trade that buys 
our products and that he has a following 
in that trade. Moreover, dealers appreci- 
ate the compliment of being asked to 
recommend a man, and can be depended 
upon to do everything possible to help 
the man they have recommended succeed. 
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Tue Brookmire analysis of the best and the poorest territories in which 
to concentrate advertising and sales effort this year 


Now That the Drought 


Is Over— 


How can marketing executives 
readjust their sales plans to 
profit by the new conditions? 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


reports, opinions and gossip con- tion, but— 
cerning the Great American (2) Individually, they are either rela- 
Drought, sales executives draw two clear _ tively prosperous or they are practically 
conclusions of primary importance: destitute and dependent almost entirely 
(1) Collectively, the farmers of the upon government relief; a farmer is 
nation will have one billion dollars more _ placed in one of these two extremes ac- 
to spend this year than they had last year cording to the geographical outlines of 
—an increase of 20 per cent—in spite of | the drought. 
widespread drought, large-scale crop re- The first point is significant because it 
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QO UT of the hopper of facts, rumors, duction and wholesale livestock destruc- 
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indicates that the farm market has not 
been destroyed after all, that the total 
farm income is greater than at any time 
within the past four years, and that 
there is still business to be had in farm- 
ing territories. The second point is signifi- 


cant because it dictates certain funda- 
mental readjustments which must be 
made in the sales plans of companies 
selling to the farm markets. 

This increased farm income in the face 
of tremendously decreased crop and live- 
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stock production is due, of course, to the 
combination of higher prices and govern- 
ment relief funds. Farmers who have any 
crops or livestock at all will naturally 
receive high prices for them. In areas 
where normal or above-normal crops are 


being harvested, therefore, exceptionally 
good business may be expected. In the 
drought-stricken areas, on the other hand, 
where the only source of income is from 
the government and where relief ex- 
penditures will cover only the barest 
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necessities of living, business may be ex- 
pected to be exceptionally bad. 

Even without government funds, how- 
ever, higher prices would bring this year’s 
income above the levels of 1933 and 1932, 
and close to the level of 1931. With the 
$600,000,000 which the government is 
pouring into the drought territories, the 
1934 income will pass the 1931 mark. The 
following report on farm incomes for the 
past five years, released late in August by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
gives a clear picture of the present situ- 
ation and the sources of this year’s in- 


come: 
Income from Government 
Year Crops and on | Total 
Livestock Benefits 

1984  %5,350,000,000 $600,000,000 $5,950,000,000 
193838 4,868,000,000 159,000,000 5,027,000,000 
1982 4,328,000,000 =... ....... 4,328,000,000 
1981 5,899,000,000 5,899,000,000 
1980 8,451,000,000 8,451,000,000 


Without attempting to minimize the tre- 
mendous calamity that has befallen the 
twenty-four states in the drought area, 
with the attendant human misery and loss 
of property, the national situation isn’t 


Entertainment on 


SURVEY made by Dartnell of 
A current expense account practices 

reveals a marked trend to disallow 
expenses incurred in the entertainment 
of customers and prospective customers. 
In some cases manufacturers have entered 
into friendly agreements with others in 
their industry, usually through the code 
authority, to shut down entirely on all 
entertainment. In other cases the head of 
the business has issued detailed instruc- 
tions as to the amount which salesmen may 
spend for entertaining customers. This 
is usually limited to one luncheon a month 
with any one customer. Another company 
reports that it has a rule for salesmen 
who wish to entertain customers, other 
than taking them to lunch, first to secure 


as serious as early reports seemed to in- 
dicate. While business will be extremely 
poor in these twenty-four states this fall 
and winter, it will be correspondingly 
good in the agricultural districts outside 
the region affected by the drought. In the 
aggregate, the farm population represents 
greater buying power than it has in any 
year since 1930, but this buying power 
is concentrated in fewer hands and in 
more definitely restricted territories. 
From a sales and advertising stand- 
point, then, the problem becomes one of 
directing and confining marketing effort 
to those territories where abnormally 
large returns will logically result. It be- 
comes a matter of selective selling to a 
degree seldom before practiced. Under 
such conditions a policy of selective sell- 
ing involves transferring salesmen to new 
and more likely territories, concentrating 
promotional efforts on a few selective 
markets, and using such selective adver- 
tising media as newspapers, sectional 
farm papers, direct-mail and _ business 
papers to reach (Continued on page 46) 


i:xpense Account 


the permission from their local manager. 
The reason for this tightening up on 
entertainment items on the expense ac- 
count is not so much that the company 
objects to spending a few dollars to en- 
able a salesman “to get closer” to his cus- 
tomers, but that experience shows the 
majority of men who accept the favors 
of salesmen are not of sufficient impor- 
tance to justify the expense. The really 
important buyers feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that the money a salesman spends to en- 
tertain him is a form of bribery and he 
‘does not wish to be under obligation to 
his suppliers. Moreover, business obtained 
through lavish entertainment has a habit 
of wandering off whenever some better 
“entertainer” comes along. 
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Smiles Prove More Powerful 


Than Six Shooters 


EFORE an audience of visitors to Yellowstone Park, 
one of the United States Forest Rangers was talking 
about his work in helping to preserve our National 

Parks, and in keeping tenderfoot visitors out of trouble. 

* “But the hardest part of the job,” he said, “is to smile 
four hundred times a day.” Rules of the Forest Ranger Serv- 
ice require each ranger to smile when he stops a car or ap- 
proaches a visitor to the National Parks. 

| Here is a man with supreme authority over the area he 
patrols. Almost no other government officials, except secret 
service men, have more absolute authority than the Forest 
Rangers. They can instantly eject disorderly or unruly peo- 
ple from the parks; they can arrest you for throwing a 
burning cigarette out of your car; they can put you out of 
the parks if your automobile brakes are faulty. Their word 
is law. Yet the government wisely requires them to smile 
when approaching anyone on official duty. 


{| As the ranger went on talking he explained that the ruling, 
although occasionally tiresome, was a wise one. It has, he 
assured his listeners, done much toward building up an under- 
standing and appreciation of the work of the Forest Rangers. 


{| In spite of almost unlimited and absolute authority, a 
gruff, surly, or quarrelsome Forest Ranger would do more 
harm than good. There are employees in your office and fac- 
tory, in your branches and warehouses, who could take a few 
lessons from the Forest Rangers in this matter of courtesy 
and smiling. It isn’t enough just to smile when a cash cus- 
tomer approaches. Smile when a salesman comes in; when a 
job hunter appears; even smile when a nice old lady comes 
in and asks for a donation for her pet charity. For there’s 
many a piece of business won by a smile. E. W. 























What to do about the sales- 


man who is overdrawn and 
harassed by his creditors 


By JOHN GARTH 


PROMINENT specialty manufac- 
A turer engaged a well-known sales 
counselor to visit one of the manu- 
facturer’s branches and find out, if pos- 
sible, why this branch had shown almost 
no progress toward recovery during 
months when other branches had made 
giant strides toward normal business. 
The sales counselor was not one of 
those swivel chair fellows. He started 
out, after a brief inspection of the branch, 
to work with one of the men. The first 


[20] 


thing he noticed was that the salesman 
stopped and bought two gallons of gaso- 
line at the nearest filling station. 

Then he noticed that the salesman made 
only three calls during the morning, each 
call widely separated from the previous 
one. They covered half the entire city in 
making these three calls. The last one 
was turned into an order. Although four 
miles from the office the salesman insisted 
on rushing right back to the office with 
the order, instead of making other calls 
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on near-by prospects and turning in his 
order at the end of the day. 

Questioned as to this vast rush to get 
back to the office the salesman revealed 
the fact that he had less than a dollar in 
cash and wanted to turn in the order, have 
it investigated and approved by the man- 
ager so he could induce the cashier to 
give him a small advance on his commis- 
sions. Checking the order, verifying the 
sale, and handling the credit consumed 
about two hours, the salesman lolling 
around the branch office all the while. 
Finally he obtained $5.00 in advance com- 
missions from the cashier. Then it was 
too late for the salesman to do anything 
else. He was obviously greatly relieved. 
“I didn’t dare go home without some 
money tonight,” he confided to the sales 
counselor. 


Why Salesmen Fail 


Here was a potentially good salesman, 
worrying away his chances for doing a 
sound job of selling because he never 
knew from one day to another whether 
he’d be able to get his clean collars out 
of the laundry or not; nor did he always 
know how much food he’d be able to 
take home at night. He hadn’t had a 
moment of financial security for more 
than three years. 

Next morning the sales counselor per- 
suaded the branch manager to call in 
this salesman and get a statement from 
him—a statement of his financial posi- 
tion. He was sixty days in arrears with 
his landlord; he owed past due bills to 
three different grocers; two butchers 
were pestering his wife for payments. A 
loan shark was threatening to take his 
car away from him. He was eating fifteen 
cent lunches, or none at all. Only because 
his wife was clever with darning and 
patching and pressing was he able to 
make a fairly neat appearance. His 
clothes, upon close inspection, showed 
much mending, darning and patching. 

After a conference with the sales 
counselor the branch manager agreed to 


settle all the salesman’s debts, increase 
his drawing account from $20 to $40 a 
week, and give the salesman three months 
in which to get on his feet without worry- 
ing him about overdrafts. 

The salesman signed a note in favor 
of the company for all the money it ad- 
vanced to pay off his debts, and there 


“DRAWING AccountT—A cred- 
it under which a person is al- 
lowed to draw money from a 
bank, or a partner or employee 
is allowed to draw money from 
his concern, the amount being 
regulated by agreement.’’— 
Crowell’s Dictionary of Busi- 
ness and Finance. 


* * * 


“Drawinc Account—A basis 
of compensation which makes 
it possible for me to earn more 
money for my firm as well as 
for myself.’”’—Salesman’s defi- 


nition. 
* ok OK 


“DRAWING AccouNT—A con- 
stant pain in the neck.”’— 
Sales manager’s definition. 


was a written agreement stating that 
one-half of all commissions over a cer- 
tain sum earned would be turned back 
to the company until the note was 
finally settled. 

In all the salesman owed approximately 
$300—a small sum to be sure, but to him 
an overpowering burden that brought 
him sleepless nights, harassed evenings 
at home, and days of worry. By pooling 
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his debts, putting a due date on them 
which wouldn’t worry him, and giving 
him assurance of a decent living for his 
family the salesman had but to concen- 
trate on his work. In four months the 
note had been paid off entirely and the 
salesman was earning more than his $40 
a week drawing account every week. His 
business was cleaner, he was selling a 
better class of customer, and he was an 
asset to the company instead of a po- 
tential liability. 

It is obvious that many a manufacturer 
would enjoy making such a proposal to 
every good man on his staff. But it isn’t 
always possible. The manufacturer may 
have money troubles of his own. But 
even though it is impossible to pay off a 
salesman’s debts there are other things 
which can be done to relieve a salesman’s 


mind of his various financial worries. 

Not a few manufacturers are writing 
off all overdrafts, and giving their sales- 
men a receipt in full for all previous ad- 
vances. Not long ago a certain manu- 
facturer wrote all his salesmen and told 
them that all overdrafts were being wiped 
from his books and that every salesman 
would start anew, owing the company 
nothing. This manufacturer figured that 
the money was lost anyway; that few if 
any of the salesmen would ever pay back 
very much of it. He decided that the im- 
provement in the work of men whose 
minds were free from worry would be 
worth far more than the few dollars he 
might extract from a few of them as pay- 
ments on old overdrafts. 

Another manufacturer began investi- 
gating the over- (Continued on page 37) 


Small Business Gets a Break 
in Great Britain 


America that one of the reasons 

Great Britain does not need an NRA 
to establish rules of fair competition is 
that British business is well “regulated” 
through the steering committee of the 
big British joint stock banks, which prac- 
tically control British finances. This com- 
mittee works closely with the British 
Board of Trade, so when the Board of 
Trade lays down a set of regulations for 
an industry, any manufacturer who balks 
at signing on the dotted line, must first 
of all clear up all his bank overdrafts and 
be sure he will never again need banking 
assistance! On the whole the system 
has worked very well, except in one par- 
ticular. It made it hard for the smaller 
industries to get financing. Now, accord- 
ing to a news bulletin issued by the In- 
dustrial Development Association of 


| IS not generally recognized in 


Great Britain, steps have been taken to 
finance the small business man who has 
proved his ability to operate his business 
profitably: “Two companies have been 
formed with the advice and help of the 
Bank of England and the great joint 
stock banks to help fill in this gap in 
Britain’s financial machinery. One of these 
companies concerns itself simply with 
loans to small businesses, which are se- 
cured by a debenture or mortgage and 
are repayable over a definite period of 
years, while a moderate interest is 
charged during the currency of the loan. 
The other company will normally take 
up shares in the businesses which it fi- 
nances, and will thus provide permanent 
capital, relying for its reward on divi- 
dends, preferential or otherwise. Neither 
company will normally entertain applica- 
tions from a new business.” 
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Small Business and the 


New Deal 


HE article in the August issue of 
A yee Business which defined 

what the publishers considered an 
“average” business has brought several 
sharp protests from the heads of com- 
panies which fell into the category of 
“little business.” The following letter 
from Edgar Marshall, president of the 
Marshall Manufacturing Company of 
Coshocton, Ohio, is typical: 


It would seem from this article of yours 
that you sanction the New Deal and its 
undoubted effort to eliminate the small 
manufacturer. In fact, it has been very 
evident to me from the start that was 
the real object of the NRA although they 
claimed otherwise. 

I know of no code that has not been 
written and domineered by the big fel- 
lows in industry, and from all I can learn 
they have written the code in such a way 
as to handicap the little fellow; and then 
they have one of their own type and size 
to administer the code, thereby punishing 
the small offender and allowing the large 
one to get by. In other words, in my 
opinion this whole proposition is the great- 
est breeder of monopoly that the country 
has ever seen. 

I have been working in factories for 
some one else or myself nearly all my life 
and I must say you are entirely wrong 
when you say the small manufacturer is 
the one who does not pay a living wage. 
From my experience and observation, it 
is we that you would term average size, 
that do pay living wages. From there on 
up they had the labor difficulties and 
they made ruinous prices in their en- 
deavor to drive out the little fellow. 

We have several manufacturers here in 
this city, three or four of which probably 
represent value of somewhere between 
$100,000 and a million, and quite a number 
of small ones, among which ours probably 
is the smallest. If the small manufacturer 
with a capital less than $100,000 is to be 
driven out of business, “God save this 
country.” 


I can well remember the time when 
every concern in this city represented far 
less than $100,000 each. In fact, the larg- 
est concerns here probably started with 
less than $5,000, and where is our initiative 
and mechanical ability to land if there is 
not an opportunity for the mechanic or 
the clerk, or what-not, to have a chance 
to get into business with a small amount 
of money and develop both the business 
and the talent? 

I lived in New Jersey within three miles 
of where Thomas A. Edison started his 
lamp works and know for certain that a 
very few thousand dollars was repre- 
sented in that plant. We all know what 
has developed from that little start. 
When Henry Ford started to make auto- 
mobiles very few thousand dollars were 
represented. In fact, there are cases so 
numerous, that there would be no use in 
attempting td name them, where the 
largest businesses in the different lines of 
industry have developed from the small 
factory or shop. 

In my judgment the possibility of the 
fellow with brains to get into business 
with a small sum and have an opportunity 
of sharing in the profits of that ability, 
has been responsible to a greater extent 
than any one thing in the wonderful 
progress this nation has made; for any 
move on the part of the government or 
any individual to throw cold water on the 
small plant of today is certainly en- 
couraging the “slaughter of the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” 

I presume that if you will make a 
close analysis, you will find that, con- 
sidering surroundings and cost of living, 
the opportunity of the employee in the 
small plant developing any talent he 
may have, is far greater than that 
found in what you term your “average- 
size plants.” Certainly to eliminate 150,000 
small factories and shops with the enor- 
mous loss of those employees getting lo- 
cated near larger plants, many of them 
losing their homes, would be nothing short 
of a national calamity, and certainly there 
is ample evidence to show that many men 
are not only (Continued on page 45) 
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Hiring-and-F iring versus 


Hiring-and-Training 


Which is the better policy 


in building up a sales force? 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


SUPPOSE it is a-b-c talking for me 
I to remind you that most any business, 

big or small, may be divided into six 
major parts—finance, production, re- 
search, advertising, administration and 
sales. And you will all agree without 
argument that the salesman is the fellow 
who carries the biggest load. 

Every morning your mail division is 
the first to go into action. While you are 
still sipping your coffee, the big canvas 
bags are emptied on the sorting table, 
and out of the pile nimble fingers begin 
to cull the envelopes from the salesmen. 
Up to the order department they go, 
carried by special messengers so that not 
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a moment will be lost. Orders! The pre- 
cious ration on which your compariy lives! 
Nothing like a lot of orders to start the 
day on the right foot. 

Orders keep the president smiling. 
Orders pay your salary, orders keep you 
on the job, orders bring promotion, orders 
pay dividends, orders mean that you can 
also be happy. Orders build new buildings, 
repair old ones; orders furnish your pri- 
vate office, orders pay for the company 
doctors who keep you well, orders main- 
tain the pension plan that keeps the wolf 
from the door when you are old—a tre- 
mendous power for good in your com- 
pany, those orders. 
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It’s all so simple. You take some money, 
you rent a building, you start some wheels 
turning, you turn out some gadgets, you 
sell those gadgets to folks who need them. 
They are good gadgets, but you create a 
laboratory to find out how to make them 
better. You hire some managers to make 
sure no time or money is lost. You sell 
more and more gadgets. Your business 
grows. You build your own building— 
then another and another. You become a 
great force in the commercial world. All 
because you sold a lot of gadgets! 

But always you must keep on selling. 
The stream of orders must continue to 
pour out of those mailbags. Without the 
men who know how to get orders, your 
company would soon perish from the 
earth. Even the executives, whose cuff 
buttons scar the top of expensive desks, 
will rise to make their bow when the 
successful salesman walks into the office. 
The salesman is the king-pin of the per- 
sonnel. Long live the King! 


“Heroes Today; Bums Tomorrow” 


But all that glitters is not gold, and 
you can never be sure how long your 
best salesman will wear his crown. One 
moment he is a thoroughbred; the next, a 
common, plug. They always keep you 
guessing, these salesmen. Up like rockets, 
down like sticks. Forever, they come and 
go. The star takes the ball and is thrown 
for a loss; the unknown scrub runs wild 
for a touchdown. You never know how to 
pick them, and you never know how they 
are going to perform. It’s darned expen- 
sive, but you can’t avoid that turnover. 

Many times in the middle of the night, 
you may have worried about your sales- 
men. How to pick the young fellows with 
the latent ability to get orders? How to 
train them? How to keep them geared 
to highest speed? Why must you forever 
be sifting and sorting? How to know the 
good shells from the duds? What is the 
magic formula? But always you decide 
there is no answer to these questions. 





“Tue salesman is the king-pin of the 


personnel. Long live the King!” ... But 
you can never be sure how long your best 
salesman will wear his crown 


You never know the soldier’s strength 
until he goes under fire. You must keep 
on hiring and firing. There is no other 
way. 

Yes, that’s the philosophy of the aver- 
age sales manager. Down in his heart, he 
does not believe there is a pattern by 
which good salesmen may be cut. He has 
been fooled too often. He knows that 
when the fever of battle has burned them 
clean, some of his best men must go. He 
doesn’t worry a lot about it. He is more 
interested in the group than any one in- 
dividual. Let them come and go, so long 
as he can get enough of those orders. 
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But out of this hit-and-miss attitude 
toward the salesman in American busi- 
ness, there is gradually coming a new 
school of thought. Because the old scheme 
has proved expensive and wasteful, execu- 
tives are beginning to apply the laws of 
scientific management to their sales force, 
as much as to any other part of their 
business. They wonder if the ability to 
sell in a man cannot be measured as 
easily as the ability to keep books or 
manipulate a machine. 

They are looking for sales managers 
who can manage as well as they can sell; 
they want fewer pep talks and more 
analysis, less inspiration and more train- 
ing; they are turning the greyhounds of 
research loose in the field, as years ago 
they were turned loose in the factory and 
the office. 

I can look back to the days when I 
was green in the ways of business, and 
laugh at my conception of the kind of 
man it took to be a salesman. Probably 
it was a concept which started in the 
theater of the little town in Illinois where 
I was an usher. There wasn’t a stage di- 
rector in those days who didn’t know 
exactly how a salesman should talk, walk, 
and dress. 


What Selling Really Is 


He was always a brisk, bustling, oily 
sort of fellow. The very moment he came 
upon the stage, you felt to see if your 
watch was stili in your pocket. He wore 
a brown derby set at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, he carried a small bag of 
samples which he never opened, and he 
talked so fast that all the other charac- 
ters were put to shame. He was the 
original pep-guy, full of glitter and go. 
And he always got the order—for a gold 
brick or Brooklyn bridge—the author 
saw to that. 

Yes, I can laugh now at that concept, 
but I could laugh a lot louder, if there 
were not so many people who still have 
the same twisted notion. To them, the 


salesman is still a creature apart from 
the rest of the human race—a creature 
born but never made—a creature with 
strange hypnotic power whose personality 
never fails to purr. 

Nonsense! Salesmen are just ordinary 
folks—like you and me. The best ones 
are selling because they like to sell. Of 
course, we should all do the things we 
can be happy doing. But it isn’t a ques- 
tion of glitter and blah. Good selling is 
nothing in the world but honest belief 
in a product, genuine enthusiasm for the 
job, and the right kind of supervision. 

You can’t pick a salesman because he 
has red hair or is bald, because he is 
fat or thin, because he took public speak- 
ing in night school, or because he has the 
smile that stretches from ear to ear. 
Those are the superficial things, and they 
don’t count a rap. Believe it or not, the 
requisites of good selling are much the 
same as for any other kind of work, and 
there is really no reason why the turnover 
among your salesmen should be any 
greater than in any other group. 


Preventable Failures 


Perhaps you are thinking that is a radi- 
cal statement. You remember the sales- 
men in your company who have come and 
gone during the last four terrible years, 
and you say it can’t be true. They didn’t 
get the orders and they had to go. Doesn’t 
that prove, you ask, that the path of the 
salesman is difficult and dangerous? If 
not, why did they fail? 

Well, I like an honest question, and I am 
going to give it an honest answer. You 
may not agree, and you may not like 
me for saying it, but here’s what I think. 
In many cases, the salesman who loses 
his job is the victim of insufficient train- 
ing and poor supervision. Sometimes the 
management fails and not the salesman. 

All right, I said you wouldn’t like that 
answer, but let me explain. You see, I 
said many of the salesmen who fail—not 
all of them. Some men go out of the 
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picture of their own weakness. I would 
be foolish to deny it. They are dishonest, 
or lazy, or rebellious, or contentious, or 
timid. They couldn’t hold their own and 
you acted wisely in letting them go. But 
the majority of these failures could have 
been saved. They were more to be pitied 
than censored. 

If that has sounded critical, I am sorry. 
The sales manager has my sincere ad- 
miration and sympathy. He has fought 
magnificently during the depression. But 
surely there is a need in American busi- 
ness for a new sales program—one in 
which we will be forced to discard many 
old habits and seek the way to utilize 
the true strength of these men who bring 
us orders. And here is my best thought 
toward such a program! 


Need for Analysis 


Obviously, the first step is the care- 
ful selection of men. You can no longer 
afford to hire by hunch or grace of God. 
There are certain qualities in a man 
which careful investigation will bring out. 
Here an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. You cannot afford to 
ignore any plan or person who may help 
in this selection. Certainly, you should 
start with a thorough analysis of the 
sales job and the particular territory in 
which the new man is going to work. You 
should know the kind of man power that 
is needed. It would be foolish just to 
give a man a number on a thumb tack 
and stick it anywhere on the map. Play 
chess with your men. Be sure that the 
pawn is doing the pawn’s job and that 
the knights are used where knights are 
needed. 

This, of course, is largely a matter of 
careful research and good personnel prac- 
tice. The sales manager without the aid 
of research is like a general who orders 
his army to charge without considering 
the strength and position of the enemy. 
Territories need to be surveyed for order 
expectancy and sales cost. In some places 


it may not be worth while to maintain a 
salesman; in others perhaps you need 
two instead of one. 

Once you know your territory, you 
need to know your man. This again is 
not a matter of guesswork. The selection 
of salesmen should be centralized. There 
should be one man in your company who 
is an expert in picking men. You cannot 
expect twenty sales managers to possess 
the same good judgment. If your sales- 
men must be chosen in the sales depart- 
ment—and probably they should—be sure 
at least that the job falls to the one 
man who is best qualified. Don’t scatter 
the responsibility. It is a mistake too 
often made. 


What Price Turnover? 


The second step—and here, I think, is 
where most companies frequently fall 
short—is the training of these new sales- 
men. It is surprising how often the new 
man is turned loose to work out his own 
salvation. He doesn’t know his product, 
and he breaks down under the questions 
of the buyer who does, How can you ex- 
pect your new salesman to tackle his 
job with confidence and enthusiasm if he 
has not been thoroughly taught the good- 
ness of the things he sells and the service 
that they render? Half of selling is be- 
lieving. Your salesman may learn the story 
of your products on the job but it is a 
long and weary method and many an 
order will be lost before he acquires the 
knowledge that it was your responsibility 
to give him before the first call was made. 

But even knowing is not enough. The 
other half is showing. And you can’t ex- 
pect to do that by mail. Your new man 
should work long enough with an older 
salesman actually to see how the corners 
are cut. He should be allowed to practice 
under careful supervision. Out of the ex- 
perience of the other salesmen, he should 
be supplied with a steady stream of 
sales helps. When he does get a sugges- 
tion from the (Continued on page 34) 











Five Reasons Why Todd 
Sales Top 1933 by 48% 


President Walter L. Todd and 
his associates (1) perfected a 
radically improved new prod- 
uct to give salesmen immediate 
and sorely-needed commis- 
sions; (2) developed a new serv- 
ice for salesmen to sell to banks; 
(3) instituted a new time-pay- 
ment policy; (4) inaugurated 
a new sales training program 
for both old and new salesmen, 
and (5) began rebuilding their 
sales force as rapidly as new 
salesmen could be carefully 
chosen and thoroughly trained 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


of the Todd Company are running 

48 per cent ahead of last year, with 
every prospect of their going still higher. 
During a recent ten weeks’ sales contest, 
salesmen turned in 75 per cent more busi- 
ness than they did during the same period 
of 1933. For the first time in over three 
years the company is operating at a profit 
again. 

This abrupt about face has not come 
by accident, or as a result of improved 
business conditions, or because of any 
other external force. The cause is alto- 
gether internal. The Todd Company is 
well on the road to recovery for the single 


S: FAR this year sales of all divisions 


reason that President Walter L. Todd 
and his associates adopted emergency 
measures to meet emergency conditions. 
Their program involved long-range plan- 
ning, tremendous expenditures and im- 
mediate action. It resulted in new policies, 
new methods, new products and services. 

Even more disturbing than the loss of 
volume and profits these last three years 
had been the possible demoralization of 
the company’s sales force. Over a period 
of many years the company had built up 
one of the most successful specialty sales 
organizations in the country. It was the 
backbone of the business. Before 1929 the 
sales force had numbered more than six 
hundred men, who operated out of branch 
offices located in seventy-four important 
centers. 

At the depth of the depression, how- 
ever, this force had shrunk to about two 
hundred and fifty men, a large percentage 
of whom were barely earning a living. 
All Todd salesmen work on a straight 
commission basis. When sales are good, 
their incomes are large; when sales are 
bad, they sometimes have a hard time 
making ends meet unless special provi- 
sions can be made to assure them of regu- 
lar commissions. 


The seriousness of such a calamity as 
the disintegration of this fine sales or- 
ganization could not be overlooked. The 
situation had passed the critical stage 
and was rapidly becoming alarming. Men 
who had been successful producers for 
twelve and fifteen years were dropping 
out of the ranks because their commissions 
weren’t sufficient to support them. Many 
of those who remained were too much 
worried about next month’s rent and next 
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Watter L. Topp, president of the Todd Company, whose efforts to restore sales- 
men’s earnings have already resulted in substantial sales increases 


week’s grocery bills to do justice to their 
work. The entire sales force was suffering 
from a severe attack of lost confidence. 

It was then that Walter L. Todd took 
decisive steps to preserve the sales or- 
ganization at all costs. The course of 
action was clear. 

First of all, some means must be found 
for reviving the shattered morale of the 
salesmen. That meant providing them with 
something to sell which would yield 
enough immediate commissions to tide 
them over until they could get back into 
steady production. Until the men were 
relieved of pressing financial worries it 
was too much to expect them to produce 
the amount of business of which they 
were capable. 

Next was the problem of rebuilding the 
entire sales force. Enough men must be 
added to the organization to bring the 


total volume back up to a normal level. 

And finally, after getting the old sales- 
men and the new salesmen into steady 
production, there was the necessity for 
keeping them there. For that purpose a 
thorough course of sales training would 
be required. 

In short, it was a three-sided job: To 
restore the earnings and the confidence of 
the present salesmen; to add the right 
kind of new salesmen, and to educate and 
instruct both of them. 

The matter of providing the new prod- 
uct which would supply the men with 
the quick commissions they so sorely 
needed, however, wasn’t as simple as it 
sounds. In fact, from the standpoint of 
the amount of time and investment re- 
quired, it was the hardest part of the 
job and the one which, for less courageous 
and farsighted companies, might very 
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easily have upset the whole recovery plan. 
It proved enough of a stumbling block 
as it was, but once straightened out, made 
all the difference between success and 
failure for the company’s efforts. 

This new product was a radically dif- 
ferent type of check-writing machine with 
which the company had been experiment- 
ing for over ten years. The reasons why it 
had never been placed on the market were 
certain mechanical complications and the 
tremendous expense of getting it ready 
for production. Thére was no question 
about the demand for a machine of its 
type. Office workers have grown accus- 
tomed to operating machines equipped 
with keyboards. Typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, cash registers and tabulating ma- 
chines of various kinds all are keyboard- 
operated. By contrast, the operation of 
a check-writer by means of movable levers 
seemed slow and laborious, Since the 
principle of keyboard operation was in- 
corporated in this new check-writer, 
therefore, the company knew in advance 
that there was a big potential market 
waiting for it. 


New Machine Perfected 


Last year, when the emergency showed 
every sign of becoming acute, the experi- 
mental work on the new check-writer 
was pushed forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Finally, when the machine was per- 
fected mechanically, there remained only 
the problem of financing all the new dies, 
tools, machine parts and other supplies 
and equipment needed in its production. 
That was when the really serious ob- 
stacle arose. 

At a conservative estimate, it would 
cost $200,000 to bring out the new ma- 
chine. Almost unanimously, everyone ad- 
vised Walter L. Todd not to go ahead 
with such an expensive venture in such a 
year as 1933. His financial advisers, some 
of his stockholders and even a few of his 
business associates strongly urged him to 
wait for better times. 


’ 


But Mr. Todd refused to be sidetracked. 
Too much was at stake for him to delay 
longer at such a crucial period. When he 
promised to finance the whole thing out 
of his own pocket unless given the whole- 
hearted support of all the rest of the or- 
ganization, the others fell into line and 
preparations went forward rapidly. 





THE OLD... 


Wuite office workers operated type- 
writers, adding machines and other equip- 
ment by means of keys, they still moved 
levers to operate check-writers 


There was just one additional con- 
sideration after the mechanical and finan- 
cial difficulties were overcome. Previ- 
ous Protectographs, as the Todd check- 
signing machines are called, were purely 
utilitarian in design. That is, they had 
been designed entirely for the function 
they were intended to serve and not to 
be particularly pleasing to the eye. While 
not unattractive, there had never been 
any attempt made to beautify or modern- 
ize their appearance. 

In this case, the company recognized 
the added sales value of an attractive 
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modern design, and placed the machine 
in the hands of Henry Dreyfuss, one of 
the best industrial designers in the busi- 
ness, to be molded into its final form. 
Mr. Dreyfuss gave it a “streamlined” 
case, a modern color scheme of dull black, 
semi-glossy black, silver striping and a 
red background under the keys, and 


Fle 


AND THE NEW 


Tue new Model 33 Protectograph, 
equipped with a keyboard and a modern 
“streamlined” design, proved a life-saver 
to salesmen 


square keys which are both easier to see 
and easier to operate. The company’s 
trade-mark, styled in red, black and silver 
to harmonize with the general color 
scheme, serves as a latch for the movable 
front. And not only did the services of a 
designer improve the appearance of the 
machine as radically as its mechanical 
features had been improved, but it also 
reduced manufacturing costs by eliminat- 
ing several needless parts. 

The new Protectograph Model 33 was 
ready for the market about the first of 
this year and met with an overwhelming 


reception from the start. As expected, it 
proved the means of enabling salesmen 
to trade out large numbers of the older 
machines which were thus more or less 
obsoleted. Incorporating the first radical 
check-writing changes in twenty years, in- 
creasing the speed of writing checks by 
75 per cent, and offering many other im- 
portant advantages, Model 33 produced 
immediate orders and, equally important, 
immediate commissions for all the sales- 
men on the Todd force. 

The effect on the salesmen was in- 
stantaneous. They were back in the money 
again. Their spirits rose in direct propor- 
tion to their earnings. They were sure of 
their jobs and resold on the company and 
its policies. With enough commissions 
coming in to relieve their minds of im- 
mediate financial obligations, they were 
able to turn their attention to building 
up steady customers for all the company’s 
products as well as getting quick sales of 
Protectographs. The company was ready 
for the next step in its recovery program. 


A Complete Sales Plan 


Check-writing machines are just one 
division of the complete check protection 
service offered by the Todd Company. It 
also sells safety checks, check-signing ma- 
chines, bank supplies, bank stationery, 
pass books and other leather goods, and 
similar devices for protecting and safe- 
guarding checks. Machine sales come 
under the company’s Protectograph Divi- 
sion; the first Protectograph was made in 
1899 and the company has continued to 
improve and sell it ever since. Sales of 
all bank supplies come under the Bankers 
Supply Division; in 1921 the company in- 
troduced and patented Protod-Greenbac 
checks with the familiar canceling Voids, 
and in 1925 purchased the Bankers Sup- 
ply Company of Chicago, making it the 
leading manufacturer of lithographed 
checks and check protection products in 
the world. 


(To be concluded in the October issue) 








Making Letters Pay 


No. II—STUNTS TO ATTRACT ATTENTION 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


emphasize the importance of clever- 

ness. Perhaps it is because younger 
people usually are more imaginative than 
older people. Perhaps it is because they 
are more enthusiastic. Or perhaps it is 
because they attach more importance to 
originality. But whatever the reasons, it 
is a fact that you can generally spot the 
letters of younger men by their inclination 
to be “different,” even at the cost of being 
effective. 

As men grow richer in business experi- 
ence they become more conservative, not 
only in their thinking but in their method 
of expressing themselves in letters. They 
fall into the habit of using hackneyed 
phrases. Their letters grow stilted. They 
develop the trait of “playing safe” in 
what they say. They lose that fresh touch 
which is the hallmark of a distinctive 
letter. In short, their letters begin to 
develop hardening of the arteries. 


|: IS characteristic of youth to over- 


One Extreme or the Other 


In the last twenty years it has been 
my job as editor of the Dartnell Better 
Letters Bulletins to review many thou- 
sands of letters sent to us by subscribers 
for constructive criticism. The great ma- 
jority of these letters are extremes. They 
either show the shortcomings of youthful 
thinking, in that they are too smug and 
too clever, or they have hardening of the 
arteries. Only a few, unfortunately, com- 
bine the technique of these two directly 
opposed schools of thought, retaining the 
best features of each. 

A good business letter should be neither 


too clever, nor yet too dull. It must be 
interesting enough to win and to hold 
attention. It must be appealing to arouse 
desire. It must be convincing to carry 
conviction. It must be definite to secure 
action. If it is too clever, it will not be 
convincing. If it is too drab, it will not 
be interesting. So we arrive at the prin- 
ciple, which has so often been stated, that 
the first essential of an effective business 
letter—and I refer especially to letters 
which are sent out to a group of people— 
is that it must attract favorable atten- 
tion. This, I realize, is a platitude, yet 
out of every hundred letters that are put 
into the mails, less than three really do 
a job of arousing interest. The bulk of 
them take interest for granted, which, 
of course, is fatal to any uninvited com- 
munication. 


Generalizations Dangerous 


I have gone to some length to develop 
this principle, because you so often hear 
business men say: “I don’t believe in 
clever letters. They don’t pay.” Or they 
will insist that all letters going out on 
the letterheads of their company be “dig- 
nified” and “formal.” Such sweeping 
statements, well founded though they may 
seem, are dangerous’ generalizations. 
Those of us whose business it is to ob- 
serve the effect of different appeals in 
letters, know that very often the so- 
called “stunt” letter, if sanely used, will 
get results when the conventional letter 
will not. The trick lies in using a stunt 
that “fits” the letter, and the way it is 
tied up with the dominant idea. 
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Ir a letter is too clever, it will not be convincing; if it is too 
drab, it will not be interesting. A letter writer's chief concern, 
consequently, is to strike a happy mediwm 


Perhaps I can make this point clear 
by two illustrations. Let us examine two 
letters sent out by producers of quality 
printing in an effort to overcome price 
competition. The first letter illustrates 
what I mean by forced cleverness. When 
opened a lot of sawdust fell from it on 
to the desk. That was intended to get 
attention. The letter read: 


Dear Sir: 

Have you ever heard the story about 
the Scotchman who fed his horse sawdust 
instead of oats in order to save money? 
It would have been a grand idea, except 
for the fact that the horse died. 

Are you practicing the same kind of 
shortsighted economy in buying your 
printing? 

It may seem at first glance as though 
you are saving money by entrusting your 
printing to whoever will give you the low- 
est bid, but what if the “horse” should 
die? 

When you send your work to us, you 


may have to pay a litte more for the print- 
ing but you will pay a lot less for the 
business it produces. 

And after all that is what you are most 
interested in—isn’t it? 

Now we will admit that the idea of 
filling a letter with sawdust was original. 
You might almost say it was clever. But 
the way it was used, and the manner in 
which the stunt was “tied in” to the 
letter, defeated its purpose. In the first 
place, a business man who opened the 
letter and got sawdust all over his 
desk would certainly not feel favorably 
toward the writer of the letter. In the 
second place, the letter implies that the 
recipient of the letter is just a plain 
damn fool, because only a damn fool 
would feed his horse sawdust. And finally 
the letter forgets to ask for an order. 
To the general run of recipients it would 
just be a pain in the neck. 
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On the other hand, a Chicago printer, 
faced with the same problem, and feeling 
the need of doing something original to 
get the letter read, fastened a price tag 
to it. A seal held the tag string to the 
letterhead. The tag bore the price $2.00, 
with a red line drawn through it. Below 
the crossed out price was the longhand 
price of $1.49. The letter read like this: 


Gentlemen: 

Bargains in printing? Certainly. We can 
direct you to any number of printers here 
in Chicago who will swear on a stack of 
Bibles that they will save you 25 per cent 
on your printing bills. 

But is it really bargain value, or a 
grade of printing scaled down to the 
alluring price mark? 

The true value of your advertising is 
not so much what it costs, but what it 
will produce in the form of increased busi- 
ness, enhanced good will and enduring 
prestige. Those ingredients we build into 
your printed matter by mixing brains and 
experience with our inks. 

While we have adjusted our prices 
downward in keeping with lower costs, 
we have not lessened the quality of our 
craftsmanship, nor the service we render. 
In the final analysis we give you the real 
bargain. 

May we have Mr. Jack call and discuss 
your printing requirements? There is no 
obligation, of course. 


The man who wrote this letter, the 
sales promotion manager for Magill- 
Weinsheimer here in Chicago, told me it 


had not only produced a number of good 
inquiries, but had attracted a great deal 
of favorable comment. I know the idea 
has been widely adapted. And well it 
might, because it has the great virtue of 
being clever without being smart. 
Another stunt, used by a carpet manu- 
facturer to dramatize the importance of 
quality, was to enclose with his letter a 
few rubber carpet tacks. But unlike the 
printer who put the sawdust loosely in 
his letter, this manufacturer put the tacks 
in a glassine envelope. The letter which 
accompanied the tacks began: 


Dear Sir: 

The tacks which you will find enclosed 
look very much like tacks which you can 
use to put down a carpet. They are the 
same shape, the same size, the same color. 

But there is one very important dif- 
ference. They are rubber. They are only 
made for looks. 

In the same way some carpets look 
very much like those woven in our fac- 
tories. They too are the same shape, the 
same size and the same color. But there 
the resemblance stops. 


The letter goes on to explain the satis- 
faction and ultimate economy which go 
with carpets made from the quality ma- 
terials, and you lay the letter down with 
a definite appreciation of the importance 
of buying carpets made by a reputable 
company and not buying them because 
of their “looks.” 


Hiring-and-Firing vs. Hiring-and-Training 


(Continued from page 27 


home office it should be practical and of 
proved value. Don’t fill your salesman’s 
daily envelope with inspirational chatter 
—give him the facts that he needs to help 
him get orders. Don’t tell him, “I know 
you can do it, old fellow.” Tell him how. 

Do you think all of this is expensive? 
You haven’t the time to go to so much 
trouble? Well, which costs the most—to 


gr 


give the new man the training and super- 
vision which will bring you the maximum 
of business from his territory, or to let 
him “roll his own” while he loses orders 


:and eventually has to be replaced? How 


much does this continual hiring of men 
cost you anyway? Figure that out, and 
you will be quite willing to spend a little 
more in helping these men to stick. 
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How to Cash In on the 
FALL UPTURN 


The practical certainty of ris- 
ing prices; the pressure being 
put behind the housing drive 
and the attendant expansion 
of credit; the stabilizing influ- 
ence of the American Liberty 
League—these and other fac- 
tors are paving the way for an 
autumn rise of considerable 
importance. This article sug- 
gests the reasons for this 
upturn and some of the 
things business men can do 
to capitalize on it to the full 


in business has gained considerable 

impetus throughout the East fol- 
lowing the publication of Major L. L. B. 
Angas’ book: “The Coming American 
Boom.” Partly because the Major, who is 
English, has called the turn so many 
times, and partly because of the pro-labor 
tendencies of the administration at Wash- 
ington, there are many business men, in- 
cluding some level-headed corporation 
executives, who look for fireworks this 
fall. For example, a certain mail-order 
house in the West is shaping all its buy- 
ing policies in that direction. The recent 
executive order to the garment manu- 
facturers to show cause why they should 
not reduce hours 10 per cent, with no 
cut in operators’ pay, made many mer- 
chants sit up and think. It would prob- 


To of an impending upward surge 


ably mean at least a 10 per cent increase 
in the price of cotton garments. If the 
garment trades get a 10 per cent wage 
increase, it is reasonably sure that other 
trades will fall in line, and a widespread 
upping of prices will follow. 


Then, of course, no one can say how 
far-reaching the effects of the housing 
drive will be, especially if rates are cut 
and longer terms given borrowers as is 
rumored. Builders have not waxed en- 
thusiastic as to the volume of work which 
this act will create because they think 
prices are too high. Both labor and ma- 
terials are up to the 1929 price levels. 
But the bankers are rapidly falling in 
line, and they can be depended upon to 
assure home owners that prices will prob- 
ably never be lower—which is true if we 
go ahead with our inflationary program 
to restore the building price level above 
the 1929 peak. A report put out by an 
unbiased news agency early in September 
states that results from the drive are ex- 
ceeding the conservative estimates of the 
administration. John Maynard Keynes, 
economist to the Bank of England, told 
President Roosevelt during a recent con- 
ference that if the government would get 
behind the Housing Drive as it got back 
of the Blue Eagle campaign last year, 
this one activity could very easily pull the 
country out of the depression. At any rate, 
the government is planning a publicity 
campaign to rebuild America on bor- 
rowed money that will outdistance any 
ballyhoo campaign since the war days. 
This entails a tremendous expansion of 
credit. 

So from that point of view an upward 
surge in business, amounting to a minor 
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boom, is entirely possible. If the govern- 
ment goes ahead with its Recovery Bond 
subscription scheme a boom such as fol- 
lowed the Liberty Loan financing would 
be inevitable, as I have already pointed 
out in a previous article. But late re- 
ports from Washington indicate that be- 
fore any popular loan will be offered, 
the banks will be saturated with govern- 
ment bonds forcing them to liberalize 
loans to industry. But there are also de- 
flationary forces at work which in our 
opinion will check any speculative boom 
this fall. Foremost among these is the 
elimination of price fixing in many codes, 
the probable lowering of tariffs in pend- 
ing trade agreements, and perhaps most 
important of all the “sound money” ac- 
tivities of the newly-organized American 
Liberty League, which overnight has be- 
come a factor in the business outlook. 


How the League Helps 


It is probably too early to reach any 
dependable conclusion about the Ameri- 
can Liberty League. It may be just politi- 
cal hocus-pocus. Some observers credit 
Roosevelt with having started it to hold 
in check the radical elements of the Demo- 
cratic party. We doubt that theory. If 
its sponsors can successfully demonstrate 
that it means business, it may well become 
the decisive influence in our government. 
By virtue of holding the balance of power, 
it may be able not only to check radi- 
calism, but actually to bring about the 
nullification of some of the confiscatory 
legislation put on the books by the last 
Congress. If the league, however, does 
nothing more than to awaken the middle 
class of this country to the fact that they 
will be the ones who must bear the brunt 
of inflation, much good will be done. For 
the United States, more than any other 
country, is dominated by farmers, inves- 
tors, insurance policyholders, professional 
men, engineers, small manufacturers, mer- 
chants and other middle class groups. This 
is the group which the American Liberty 


League contemplates organizing into a 
“pressure league” large enough to “out- 
pressure” other organized groups seeking 
political preference. 

“It has been the fashion to speak of the 
conflict between human rights and prop- 
erty rights,” says Walter Lippmann in his 
much discussed new book, The Method of 
Freedom (Macmillan 1934), “and from 
this it has come to be widely believed that 
the cause of private property is tainted 
with evil and should not be espoused by 
rational and civilized men. In so far as 
these ideas refer to plutocratic property, 
to great impersonal corporate properties, 
they make sense. These are not in reality 
private properties. They are public prop- 
erties, privately controlled, and _ they 
have either to be reduced to genuinely 
private properties or to be publically 
controlled. But the issue between the giant 
corporation and the public should not 
be allowed to obscure the truth that the 
only dependable foundation of personal 
liberty is the personal economic security 
of private property.” 


The Middle Course 


Mr. Lippmann has time-honored au- 
thority for this statement. Aristotle 
voiced the principle hundreds of years 
ago when he said: “Those states are likely 
to be well administered in which the 
middle class is large and larger, if pos- 
sible, than both the other classes or at 
any rate than either singly; for the addi- 
tion of the middle class turns the scale 
and prevents either of the extremes from 
being dominant . . . this is the class of 
citizens which is most secure in a state, 
for they do not, like the poor, covet their 
neighbors’ goods; nor do others covet 
theirs, as the poor covet the goods of 
the rich; and as they neither plot against 


, others nor are themselves plotted against, 


they pass through life safely. Great then 
is the good fortune of a state in which 
the citizens have a moderate and sufficient 
property; for where some possess much, 


cl 


til 
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and the others nothing, there can arise 
an extreme democracy or a pure oli- 
garchy; or a tyranny may grow out of 
either extreme.” 

It would thus seem to me that the busi- 
ness outlook has been greatly improved 
by the mere advent of the American 
Liberty League, for in the event that 
radicals are successful in electing a ma- 
jority to Congress this fall, the influence 
of the league can be counted upon to 
hold them in check. With that situation 
cleared, we see nothing in the near future 
to prevent the continued functioning of 
the normal forces of recovery, and a con- 
tinued expansion of private credit. The 
danger of a run-away inflationary boom 
has been materially reduced and business 
may now look forward with confidence 
to early monetary stabilization and to an 
early balancing of the federal budget. 
That confidence in itself is our best 
guarantee that business this fall is going 
to be better, in spite of politics, the 


drought, labor unrest and other troubles. 


In order to benefit from this improved 
state of affairs, however, it is necessary 
to act quickly. The time is short. The 
rewards will go to those companies which 
appropriate an adequate sum of money 
to do the job immediately and which are 
already busy compiling lists of their most 
favored territories. The company which 
makes certain of getting its share is the 
one which strengthens its distribution 
in the best localities and extends special 
credit to make sure that dealers and 
distributors will have the stocks to take 
care of the demand when it arrives. It 
is a job for direct-mail, on-the-spot per- 
sonal salesmanship and local newspaper 
advertising. Above all, it is a job for com- 
panies which can concentrate their activi- 
ties quickly on favored spots, which 
are flexible enough to adapt their plans 
to changing conditions, and which realize 
the value of a forward-looking point of 
view on sales policies. 


Drawing Account Problems 


(Continued from page 22 


drafts of his salesmen. In studying the 
problem he decided that few of his men 
were really working as they should. He 
instructed his sales manager to call in 
each man, outline a plan of work involv- 
ing certain definite steps to be taken 
each day and a given quota of daily calls 
and activities. Every salesman who agreed 
to this new routine of work received a 
written cancellation of all charges against 
his account for previous advances. Over- 
drafts were canceled only on a salesman’s 
promise to put in his time exactly as out- 
lined by the sales manager. 

This plan accomplished two things at 
once: First, it relieved the salesman’s 
mind of his worries; second, it put him 
back on a sound working basis, from 


which practically all of the men had 
strayed in an effort to obtain some quick 
business. The chief reason for the lack 
of sales was because most of the men 
were frantically hunting for immediate 
business, when a definite amount of time 
should have been devoted every day to 
development work or prospecting. 

Every good sales executive knows that 
when a salesman begins to run short of 
money the first thing he does is to make 
a frantic effort to close quick business. 
Nine times out of ten he tries some short 
cut to the order. He tries to push some 
buyer into signing an order before he 
has really done a sound job of selling or 
demonstrating for that buyer. 

The next thing the salesman who is 
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overdrawn and harassed by creditors 
tries is to “sit on china eggs.” Having a 
few prospects he nurses them along, 
spending all his time on them instead of 
going out and creating some new pros- 
pects. In this “nursing” process he fre- 
quently makes of himself a _ genuine 
nuisance and fails to land the business. 

Either type of salesman is almost a 
total loss to any company. He simply 
cannot obtain a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness under such conditions. He will not 
call, knowingly, on a prospect who may 
be induced to buy next month, or who he 
feels will require several calls before clos- 
ing. He calls only on prospects he thinks 
there is a chance of closing today. His 
very obvious anxiety to close immediately 
frightens the prospect into undue and un- 
accustomed caution. 


Three Things to Consider 


In spite of the splendid results some 
sales executives have had from wiping 
out the debts of their salesmen, either 
by writing off overdrafts, or by assum- 
ing some of their personal obligations, 
the plan cannot be expected to turn a 
mediocre or poor salesman into a good 
salesman. Before any sales executive 
spends his company’s money to square a 
salesman’s debts he should know three 
things: (1) That the salesman is working 
in the right way, or at least is capable 
of working correctly when his money 
burdens are lightened; (2) that lack of 
money or worry over debts is the real 
cause of his failure; (3) that the salesman 
will improve his method of working im- 
mediately after his financial troubles are 
relieved. 

Treasurers, accountants and some 
presidents will object to writing off the 
overdrafts of their salesmen because it 
is bad practice, or because it is poor ac- 
counting practice, or because it will estab- 
lish a bad precedent. The truth is that 
most drawing accounts should be written 
off when they are first advanced. Perhaps 


the best way of doing this is to set up 
a reserve of 100 per cent against every 
dollar advanced to salesmen. As, if and 
when, these advances are earned or re- 
paid the reserve is decreased accordingly. 

No matter what may be your policy 
concerning drawing accounts, if you give 
them to salesmen some men are going 
to become seriously overdrawn. With a 
salesman having drawn much more than 
he has earned, he is going to continue 
working only so long as the drawing ac- 
count is still advanced. 


Rules for Drawing Accounts 


Thus the sales manager faces a difficult 
situation. Handing out more advances 
seems like throwing good money after 
bad; yet it is always a temptation to try 
and hold the man in the hopes of salvag- 
ing the investment. We believe there are 
several fundamental rules concerning 
drawing accounts which should be ob- 
served. They are: (1) If drawing ac- 
counts are allowed, obtain some agree- 
ment concerning the amount of work ex- 
pected from the salesman; (2) when a 
salesman’s account is overdrawn, figure 
out some way to fund it for the salesman, 
so he will not worry about his earnings 
being taken from him or held back to 
repay his overdrafts; (3) if you write off 
the overdrafts in your own mind or on 
your books, by all means notify the sales- 
man concerned—don’t hold it a secret, as 
some companies do, hoping against hope 
that it may be collectible; (4) the surest 
way to lose a salesman is to insist on 
too rapid repayment of an old overdraft 
after the salesman gets back on an earn- 
ing basis, and (5) an inadequate drawing 
account is worse than none. 

There are many salesmen whose produc- 
tion could be vastly increased by means 
of a carefully worked out funding plan, 
or an out and out write-off of old over- 
drafts, or by some assistance in caring 
for old and pressing debts which are the 
source of untold worry. 
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ANSWERS 


to Current 
Objections 











Nore: In spite of the fact that nobody 
really wants prices to come down, after 
the experience we had with low prices in 
1932, some buyers like to cherish that hope 
and trade wpon it. Recent statements by 
the president against profiteering; talk 
about doing away with price fixing 
clauses in codes, and the possibility of 
tariff reductions, have proved very con- 
venient to this type of buyer as an excuse 
for deferring action. 


Ossection: “It looks to me that the 
stage is set for a price break. We put 
our necks out once before. We are not 
going to get caught again, I'll just sit 
tight for a while longer and catch prices 
on the way down.” 


A Buitpine Suppty SaALesMANn’s AN- 
swer: “If we still had dollars of the old 
weight and fineness I would agree with 
you. There might then be reason to suspect 
that the price level is too high, and that 
prices might come down. But we haven’t 
got those old-fashioned dollars any more. 
You heard Secretary Morgenthau say the 
other day that the ‘profit’ on the devalua- 
tion of the dollar was available for cur- 
rency backing if the need arose. That 
means the government is prepared, if need 
be, to force a rise in the money balances 
held by the banks. Six billion dollars more 


currency in circulation would mean two 
dollars for every dollar prior to devalua- 
tion. Since President Roosevelt has pub- 
lically stated that he was definitely com- 
mitted to raising prices and holding them 
up, and since he has ample means to 
make good that assurance, it is more prob- 
able that prices will go up than down. 
That is why, were I in your place, I 
wouldn’t wait to cover my immediate 
needs. I should play safe, and buy now.” 


aa * * 


A Cioruine SALesMAn’s Answer: “Of 
course, Mr. Buyer, you may be right. But 
I noticed back in 1920 when everybody 
thought prices were going higher, those 
who followed the crowd lived to regret 
it. Today the same crowd thinks that 
prices are going to fall. It is a pretty 
safe bet that they will be just as wrong 
now as they were then. And J will tell 
you why: Ever since civilization began 
prices have been influenced by the price of 
wheat. You will recall during the deflation 
that a drop in wheat prices invariably 
was followed by a drop in all prices. 
There are a good many folks who think 
that wheat will be selling up to $2.00 a 
bushel before the year is out. But suppose 
it stops at $1.50 a bushel. That means all 
food prices will go up, and they will carry 
the cost of living with it. When the cost 
of living begins (Continued on page 48) 
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Big Competitors Said It Couldn’t Be Done 


(Continued from page 12) 


nothing of merchandising they couldn’t 
sell Nu-Enamel. Their stores were as in- 
nocent of customers as a hog is of table 
manners. 

Mr. Lloyd saw that here was either 
the end of Nu-Enamel, or the beginning 
of a new era in the company’s prosperity. 
He determined to make it the latter. 
Calling in all the people who had bought 
stocks of Nu-Enamel he told them that 
he would rent a store in Chicago’s loop, 
show them how to sell Nu-Enamel. He 
agreed to buy back their stocks at what 
they paid, taking each man’s stock in the 
order that it originally was sold. There 
was about $30,000 worth of Nu-Enamel 
in Chicago, owned by these folks who had 
hoped to get rich selling it. 

The factory in Dallas was temporarily 
closed while Mr. Lloyd rented a store on 
Clark Street in Chicago’s retail district, 
and began selling the stocks his customers 
had failed to sell. In a few months he had 
been so successful that most of the once 
disgruntled buyers wanted to buy more 
stock and open new stores. Those men 
formed the nucleus of the present world- 
wide chain of Nu-Enamel stores, because 
in watching Mr. Lloyd sell Nu-Enamel 
from the original Clark Street store, 
opened to pull the company out of an 
emergency and to save the good name of 
the product, they had learned how to sell 
the product and had gained confidence 
in their ability to merchandise it. 


Where Sales Ideas Developed 


It was during this brief experience as 
proprietor of the company’s sole outlet 
that Mr. Lloyd developed the many dif- 
ferent selling ideas which have made 
possible the company’s phenomenal sales 
record. From this first-hand experience 
Mr. Lloyd learned just what must be 





done to sell Nu-Enamel successfully. 

Today no store can be opened unless 
the owner agrees to follow the well-es- 
tablished plans and principles proved 
correct during 1930 when Mr. Lloyd was 
extracting himself and his company from 
a tight hole and literally pulling the busi- 
ness up by its own bootstraps. 

The first principle is to bring the prod- 
uct to the customer, not hide it off on some 
side street where the customer must hunt 
out the product. Then, as now, the com- 
pany insisted on the best available loca- 
tions for stores, even though the rent 
tops anything ever dreamed possible by 
paint store owners in the past. “We have 
learned that no store can succeed unless 
there is plenty of traffic passing its front 
door,” declared Errol H. Bryan, vice 
president and sales manager of the com- 
pany. “That’s fundamental. Many of our 
stores are paying as high as $30,000 a year 
for rent, although they sell nothing but 
Nu-Enamel products.” 


Original Display Plans 


Principle Number Two is to install dis- 
plays in the windows that will bring peo- 
ple into the store. A Nu-Enamel store 
window looks like nothing else under the 
sun. In it there are old automobile doors, 
kitchen chairs, ancient refrigerators, toilet 
seats and many other items to arrest your 
attention. At first, you might be justified 
in thinking you were looking into the win- 
dow of the old curiosity shop itself. Then 
you quickly realize that half of the sur- 
faces of the various items have been en- 
ameled, the other half left unfinished, to 


, Show what one coat of Nu-Enamel will 


do for an ancient and battered automobile 
door, a decrepit kitchen chair or table, or 
a long-used ice box. 

The third principle is to augment the 
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attention-compelling power of the strange 
window displays with a live demonstrator 
working in the show window. These 
demonstrators are always girls—to get 
over the idea that application of Nu- 
Enamel is easy. If men were employed 
the public would think, in its skeptical 
fashion, that the men demonstrators were 
trained painters. 

The fourth is to permit the customer to 
“try before he buys.” It is an ironclad 
rule in the organization that every store 
must always have available a brush and 
an open can of enamel, ready for the 
customer to try. Thus each customer may 
sell himself on the truth of the claims 
that it is easy to apply, that one coat 
covers. 

So far these principles have dealt al- 
most entirely with getting the customer 
into the store. The fifth concerns the 
closing of the sale. Nu-Enamel officials 
were realistic in admitting that the aver- 
age customer, having seen the unusual 
displays, comes into the store in a skepti- 
cal frame of mind. Were he to be told 
the price of Nu-Enamel immediately he 
would, in most cases, turn tail and flee 
from the store as fast as his legs could 
carry him. For the price, stated without 
qualification, or before the product was 
properly sold, would shock him. The 
fifth principle, then, is to demonstrate be- 
fore telling the price, and to quote the 
price, not by the pint, quart or gallon, 
but by what it will cost to do the job the 
customer has in mind. 


Priced by the Job 


Suppose you go into a Nu-Enamel store. 
You ask the price of Nu-Enamel. Instead 
of telling you immediately, as most store 
salespeople would do, the Nu-Enamel 
salesman asks you what you propose to 
finish. You say that you had in mind re- 
finishing a kitchenette set—a small table 
and four chairs. Then, and only then, 
does the salesman tell you what the prod- 
uct will cost. 


“We talk results and results entirely,” 
explained Errol H. Bryan, who was 
brought up in the National Cash Register 
school of selling. “We apply old John H. 
Patterson’s methods to our selling of en- 
amel and paints and we find that they 
work just as well for us as they did for 
him. A customer doesn’t care whether it 
requires a pint or a quart of enamel to 
do the job he has in mind. And further- 
more—he would buy a baseball bat to 
paint his car with if he were convinced 
that a baseball bat would be best to do 
the job. So we train our people to forget 
about the price per pint, quart or gallon. 
They sell results.” 


Stepping Up the Sale 


If you express hesitancy about the prod- 
uct, or complain that the price is too high, 
the salesman is likely to pour some alcohol 
on a metal strip finished with Nu-Enamel, 
then touch a match to the alcohol. After 
the flame has been extinguished he'll show 
you that the “Nu-Enamel has not been 
damaged. Or he may ask you to pick up 
a brush, dip it in a can of Nu-Enamel 
and enamel a board which is always handy 
for this purpose. 

Then, when he sells you, he may sug- 
gest that you buy another can for trim- 
ming purposes, a brush, a can of thinner; 
he may ask if you own an automobile and 
suggest that you buy enough Nu-Enamel 
to refinish the old bus. If he has been 
properly trained he will do one or more 
of these things, for he has had it drilled 
into him by the company’s internal sales 
promotion, by personal visits of company 
executives, by letter, by lectures. 

Typical of the company’s sales promo- 
tion is a survey made in ten Nu-Enamel 
stores in Chicago. A professional shopper 
was hired, given $100 in cash, told to 
visit ten Nu-Enamel stores and buy every- 
thing, up to $10 per store, suggested by 
the clerks in the ten stores. Had every 
one of the ten clerks been as good as the 
company tries to make them they could 
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have sold the shopper $10 worth of Nu- 
Enamel products from each store. Thus 
he would have spent the entire $100. 
Actually he spent $15.04 in eleven stores, 
clerks in four stores having let him get 
away by saying, “I'll ask my wife to 
come in and select the colors.” 

With these figures the company quickly 
set up $1.50 as a typical sale, and began 
promoting the idea of increasing that 
unit of sale. “Treat every customer as 
though he had $10 to spend,” said the 
company in circulars, house organs, in- 
struction books, talks. The Nu-Enamel 
“X Club” was organized, in which mem- 
bership may be obtained only by selling 
a customer a $10 order, built up from an 
original order of a few cents or a dollar 
or two. Every clerk who sends in a sales 
slip, signed by the store manager, show- 
ing that he has sold $10 worth of Nu- 
Enamel products to a customer whose 
intended purchase was for a small amount, 
becomes a member of the “X Club,” re- 
ceives a gold Japel button and a certifi- 
cate suitable for framing. Other “degrees” 
of the club climb up to $100 orders which 
admit members to the Century Club, en- 
title them to a diamond lapel button, 
and other privileges. 


A System to Follow 


The Nu-Enamel Corporation sells only 
for cash. It hasn’t a credit customer on 
the books. But everybody can’t buy Nu- 
Enamel. Go into the office in Chicago, 
plank down $600 and say you want a 
stock of Nu-Enamel and you will have 
to answer a lot of questions, give refer- 
ences and furnish proof that you are a 
reliable, capable fellow before anyone 
will take your money. Then you must 
permit the company to approve of the 
store location you have selected, and must 
agree to work two weeks in an established 
Nu-Enamel store to learn how to sell 
Nu-Enamel and operate the store. 

Moreover, you must agree to follow 


established methods, hire a window dem- 





onstrator, and buy $150 worth of samples, 
which are the half-painted toilet seats, 
tables, automobile doors, and old chairs 
mentioned earlier in the article. If you 


.think you can save money by renting a 


typical paint store location, off on a side 
street, where little traffic passes, it is 
likely the company will tell you to keep 
your money. Not that it is arbitrary or 
insolent, but it has discovered why retail 
stores fail, and it is interested only in 
selling Nu-Enamel to men who can oper- 
ate stores profitably. It encourages small 
initial stocks. Initial orders average be- 
tween $600 and $700. 

So careful is the company to whom it 
sells and gives franchises to, that store 
failures have been less than 1 per cent, 
officials claim. Store owners are estab- 
lished by distributors who act as whole- 
salers. Most distributors have been built 
up from individual store owners. Repeat 
business makes up three-fourths of the 
established store’s gross business. At no 
time since 1930 has the company had to 
engage in extensive promotion to find 
prospective store operators. More have 
applied than were accepted, and today 
the company turns away as many as are 
accepted. 


A Young Man’s Company 


The Nu-Enamel Corporation is a young 
man’s company. The president, C. L. 
Lloyd, is thirty-three. Vice President 
Errol H. Bryan, former National Cash 
Register salesman, is the oldest officer in 
the company—a doddering oldster blithely 
carrying the great weight of his thirty- 
seven years. L. Frank Fay, another vice 
president, owner of the state of Missis- 
sippi Nu-Enamel franchise, paid his way 
through university selling Nu-Enamel 
from an automobile, via the “high-pitch” 
method, then came into the company. 
Despite his great age of twenty-eight he 
spends his time in the field working with 
Nu-Enamel distributors and store oper- 
ators to increase sales efficiency. 
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HEN President Witt1am Mont- 

Gomery of the Acacia Mutual 

Life Insurance Company returned 
to his office in Washington from a five 
weeks’ trip abroad, he was given a nine- 
million-dollar reception. His return 
marked the close of a five weeks’ sales 
campaign, and the “Welcome Home” 
postcards which agents mailed in to report 
their final figures added up to $9,000,000. 
Mr. Montgomery had already received, in 
the form of “Bon Voyage” air mail pro- 
duction cards which reached his boat at 
Ireland, the results of the first two weeks 
of the campaign. 


ICK WESSEL, one of our good 

Milwaukee subscribers, writes in to 
report an incident which, he says, took 
place in one of the leading department 
stores of his town. A lady customer ad- 
dressed the clerk in this wise: “I want to 
see some kid gloves for my eight-year-old 
daughter, please.” To which the polite 
clerk replied, “Yes, ma’am. White kid?” 
“Sir!” ejaculated the customer indig- 
nantly. If you’ve heard that this story 
originated somewhere else, remember that 
Milwaukee claimed it first. “Your maga- 
zine,” Mr. Wessel added, “is O. K.” 


BOTTLE of perfectly good cham- 

pagne was broken over the bow of 
the Colonial Beacon Oil Company’s unique 
land cruiser at the start of its state-wide 
safety tour to spread the gospel of high- 
way safety in virtually every city of New 
York State. This “Esso Cruiser” is a ten- 
ton bus, equipped with apparatus for 
broadcasting and showing motion pic- 
tures, accommodations for a crew of 
seven men, its own electric galley, upper 
and lower berths, and a complete range 
of highway safety posters. It has an all- 
metal, fully streamlined body and was 
built at a cost of $50,000. It represents 
the company’s way of helping bring about 
a sharp reduction in the number of motor 
car accidents for the last quarter of the 
year. 


ND speaking of champagne reminds 
us of the startling series of tests 
just completed by the Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries, Inc., of Louisville and Baltimore. 
The company selected fifty-five individu- 
als who were not connected with the dis- 
tilling industry in any way, but who quali- 
fied as run-of-the-mill drinkers, and put 
them through blind taste tests of thirty 
American whiskies sold on the New York 
market. These thirty brands were selected 
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as leading sellers from the shelves of 
twelve of the most prominent liquor stores 
in New York. Placed in masked bottles 
two brands in each case were paired, the 
winner being eligible for further testing 
on the following day. About one-fifth of 
an ounce was served in each glass. 
Strangely enough, the Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries’ own “Four Roses” whiskey won 
hands down in the testing. As a result, 
newspaper advertisements in thirty-five 
cities are carrying the story of the tests. 
We are not able to say how soon another 
such test will be conducted, but the com- 
pany expects no difficulty in obtaining 
volunteers. 


* * * 


WE ARE indebted to R. H. L.’s 
“Line O° Type or Two” column in 
the Chicago Tribune for this salesman’s 
story. J. Hamsted Perkins, apple sales- 
man of Wenatchee, Washington, was 
traveling by bus in the middle of the 
night, and in spite of the constant flow of 
conversation from the vivacious feminine 
traveler who occupied the seat beside 
him, had fallen practically asleep. Sud- 
denly, from out of the darkness came 
the mournful wail of a locomotive whistle. 
The lady looked out into the night and 
said, “Doesn’t it sound eery?” J. Ham- 
sted Perkins roused himself briefly. “It 
does kinda,” he replied, “but if I’m not 
mistaken, I think we’re running along- 
side the B. & O. tracks.” 


* * * 


W. HINTSALA, of New York 

Mills, Minnesota, who has been a 
pretty regular contributor to our joke 
column for many months now, sends in the 
following which seems to deserve re- 
peating: 

Book agent, “I sold your wife a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar library of psy- 
chology books. Do you know if there are 
any mental weaknesses in her family his- 
tory?” To which the husband replied, 
“There must be.” 


te 





[* AN envelope bearing the return ad- 
dress of the Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
Brooklyn, New York, came a handful 
of tear sheets from the July issue of 
American Business. Underscored in blue 
pencil on the first page was the state- 
ment, taken from our leading editorial 
“, . . these are the ‘average-sized’ busi- 
nesses we are talking about .. .” Below, 
our anonymous critic wrote, “Whaddya- 
mean ‘average-sized,’” and he went on 
to underscore the names of large com- 
panies appearing in succeeding pages, 
such as the Westinghouse Electric Ele- 
vator Company, another organization 
“operating fourteen plants,” a contest 
staged among “seven hundred employees,” 
and such other big names as Elgin, Wahl, 
Dictaphone, Frigidaire, General Electric 
and Kelvinator. The only item he okayed 
unreservedly was that telling about the 
firm of Mattatal & Mattatal, the Detroit 
Saturday Evening Post salesmen aged 
twelve and six respectively. AMERICAN 
Business is a magazine for the average- 
sized business, and the stories about the 
larger companies published in the maga- 
zine deal with big-company methods which 
can be applied by average companies. 


* aa * 


AY? G. A. Weber, of the Orchard Hill 
Farm in Tallman, New York, for 
example, believes there’s a big field for a 
magazine of this kind. He writes: 

“T was well acquainted with Sales Man- 
agement magazine founded by Mr. Aspley 
in 1918, for I was a subscriber beginning 
with the third issue. And it may interest 
you to know that I often refer to those 
early issues for ideas. 

“IT continued a subscriber for five or 
six years, but dropped the magazine be- 
cause it dealt mostly with problems of 
big business, and the methods used could 
not be scaled down enough to be used by 
smaller or one-man businesses. Unques- 
tionably there is a place for such a maga- 
zine, and perhaps your new publication, 
AMERICAN Bvestness, will fill that place.” 
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Small Business and 


the New Deal 


(Continued from page 23) 


craftsmen but business men. Charles M. 
Schwab worked in a rolling mill and I 
doubt if any one would say that Henry 
Ford is not a business man as well as a 
craftsman. There are many such examples. 





I may, perhaps, have gotten the wrong | 
idea of what you intended to say in your | 


article but the way I read it, it gives me 


the impression that you virtually endorse | 


what you say the NRA is boldy attempt- 
ing to do, and certainly a program of this 
nature cannot be executed without tear- 


ing the foundation from under the con- | 


stitution. 


The publishers are glad of this oppor- | 


tunity to correct any wrong impression 
which this article may have given our 
readers among the smaller group of busi- 
nesses. While we believe that Mr. Mar- 
shall errs in thinking that the NRA de- 
liberately seeks to put the smaller manu- 
facturer out of business, we do agree with 
him that this has been the effect of many 
of the codes, especially those with price- 
fixing provisions. The Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, however, was quick to see and 
correct its mistake when it became evi- 
dent that the little fellow was being 
penalized by such price-fixing. 

Dartnell from the very inception of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act has 
opposed both the price-fixing objectives 
and the labor clause in that Act. We have 
opposed price-fixing because we believed 
it to be impractical. It tends to make the 
price structure too rigid. Moreover the 
Act was carelessly drawn. Nobody yet 
has been able to define what “selling be- 
low cost” means. And nobody yet has 
been able to define the real meaning of 
Section 7. But we do believe that there 
are some admirable features to the NRA, 
and to the extent that it serves to elimi- 


nate ruthless price-cutting and the sweat- | 


ing of labor, we endorse it. 




















TRIN 


PAPERS 
by ESLEECK 


Mean Specialization—The 
Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company is the ONLY 
concern in the United 
States SPECIALIZING in 
the manufacture of rag 
content Onion Skin, Mani- 
fold and Thin Typewriter 


papers. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS, 
with their attractive ap- 
pearance, strength for 
erasing and excessive han- 
dling, permanency, light 
weight for mailing and 
minimum bulk for filing, 
should be of interest to 
every Office and Factory 
—for Records, Forms, Thin 
Letterheads, Copies, Ad- 
vertising Literature, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Esleeck Mfg. Co. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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Now That the Drought Is Over 


(Continued from page 18) 


only those prospects who have the money 
to buy. So-called national coverage of 
farm markets, general markets or indus- 
trial markets represents too high a per- 
centage of waste to be economical. 

The first step in the establishment of 
such a marketing plan is a careful study 
of the drought areas and of the industries 
which are most likely to be affected by 
drought conditions. Accompanying maps 
present the results of the investigations 
made by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice, Standard Statistics, the Commodity 
Research Bureau and other agencies into 
territories with the best and the poorest 
prospects for sales this year. While these 
preliminary maps show some disparity 
in actual boundaries, they point out that, 
in general, practically all the states be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, as well as those north 
of the Ohio River, have been more or less 
seriously affected. The most favored areas 
are the Eastern Seaboard, the Southeast 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


Where Relief Is Needed 


The Department of Agriculture in- 
cludes a total of 1,386 counties in its list 
of emergency and secondary drought 
counties. It is in these counties that most 
federal relief funds are being distributed 
and that the business outlook is darkest. 
In certain sections of the Middle West, 
however, the effects of the drought on 
the general business picture are offset to 
a large degree by industrial activity, as 
indicated in the Brookmire analysis on 
page 15. From Indiana east, according 
to the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates, conditions are not sufficiently 
severe to warrant relief measures in spite 
of the fact that the drought extended as 


far east as New England. But while it 
may not be possible to follow such drought 
and business condition maps in detail 
when reallocating the markets to be 
covered this year, a study of all sources 
of drought information, supplemented by 
first-hand field surveys, will give a com- 
pany the facts upon which to build its 
specific sales plan. 


Industries Also Gain 


Evidence that a number of industries 
will gain as much as they will lose be- 
cause of the unprecedented drought is 
found in recent reports from some of the 
mail-order and implement companies, 
whose sales are gaining again after June 
set-backs. The larger elements in the 
canning industry, with sources of raw 
materials outside of the drought areas, 
are profiting by larger packs and higher 
prices. The dairy products industries are 
showing profits from inventories and 
better prices. The food products com- 
panies, the manufacturers of containers, 
the packers and millers also offer good 
markets for companies selling to their 
industries. 

The threat of higher food prices this 
winter as a depressing influence on gen- 
eral business is rapidly lessening. So far, 
prices have risen only 3 per cent, and 
Department of Agriculture reports state 
that the drought does not warrant an in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent at any 
time this winter. Not only will there be 
no food shortage, the department claims, 
but neither will there be any large sur- 
plus hanging over the market to depress 
the prices farmers receive for their prod- 
ucts this year or next. So while the 
drought may not be a blessing in dis- 
guise, as it is hailed in some quarters, 
nevertheless it is not overpowering. 








Travel 


NEWS 





Hotel and 











NE of our subscribers reports that 

he has been able to effect a 

material saving in hotel expense 
by preparing lists of approved hotels for 
all cities covered by his salesmen. The 
factors which are considered in approving 
a hotel are: (1) Location and facilities 
of hotel for salesman’s needs; (2) willing- 
ness of the hotel management to give 
company a favorable “wholesale” rate, 
and (3) local reputation of the hotel. 
This subscriber finds that many hotels, if 
assured they will receive all the com- 
pany’s business, are willing to make a 
considerable reduction in rates now that 
hotels have been freed from the price- 
fixing restrictions of the NRA. 


* > * 


Streamlined Pullmans 


HE first Pullman equipped stream- 

lined passenger train will soon be put 
in service on the Union Pacific between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. It will be 
completely air conditioned, and will sleep 
sixty-eight passengers. 

High speeds are promised and innova- 
tion of the new schedules with the sleeper 
equipment are expected to save a full 
day between here and the western sea- 
board. A 900-horse power Diesel engine 
housed within the hull of the bullet 


shaped carrier will furnish power. A 
mail-baggage car, three Pullman sleeping 
cars and a coach-buffet car in addition 
to the car containing the powerful 
engine, will comprise this latest develop- 
ment of the railroads in their fight to 
regain passenger business. 

The coach-buffet car will seat fifty- 
six passengers. The buffet kitchen is 
located in the finlike tail of the rear car 
and from this meals will be served di- 
rectly to passengers at their seats in the 
coach and to those in the Pullman cars. 


* * * 


Crossroads Stations 
to Disappear 

HE elimination of a great many small 
and unimportant stations is one of 
the railroads’ plans for getting back on 
a profitable basis. L. F. Loree, president 
of the Delaware and Hudson road, re- 
cently explained the reasons for their 
elimination in this way: “In the old days, 
when railroads were first built, the high- 
ways were, for the most part, dirt roads 
and the highway vehicles were horse- 
drawn. Under these conditions stations 
were placed at intervals of about five 
miles. With the present highways and 
automotive vehicles, intervals of fifteen 

miles are quite as convenient.” 


[47] 
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Answers to Current Objections 


(Continued from page 39) 


to jump, wages will go up. They are going 
up already. The more wages ‘go up, the 
more the products of labor will go up. 
There will be strikes and more strikes. 
They in turn will force prices still higher. 
The cost of relief will go up, and that 
means taxes will have to be increased. 
Higher taxes mean higher prices. That 
process is already going on. So it is as in- 
evitable as night following day, or winter 
following summer, that we have entered 
into a period of soaring prices. There is 
only one way to make money on such a 
market, and that is to buy early.” 


* aa * 


Aw Appinc MacHINe SALESMAN’s AN- 
swer: “Well, how much do you think prices 
will come down in the next ninety days? I 


think they are more apt to go up, but 
suppose we say that they will come down 
10 per cent. By waiting three months 
you may save $20. I have shown you how 
this machine will save you fifty cents a 
day at the very least. That is at the rate 
of $15 a month. Three times fifteen is 
forty-five. Why even if prices were to 
come down 20 per cent, you still make 
money by giving me an order today. But 
the real way to figure this deal is that 
prices will in all probability go up 10 per 
cent, especially if our code authority puts 
us on a 36-hour week, and in that case you 
will not only lose the $20 that you think 
you can save by waiting, but on top of 
that you will lose the $45 you know you 
can save. By deferring action ninety days 
you stand to lose $65.” 








SAVE 33% PER 


for twelve monthly issues . . 


(1) Send One Year for $1.50 





SUBSCRIPTION 


The regular subscription price for AMERICAN BusINEss is $1.50 


two years at the special rate of $2.00 you not only save a dollar, 
but protect yourself against a higher renewal rate. 


Our plans for AMerIcAN Business call for doubling (1) the 
circulation, (2) the page size, (3) the subscription price and 
(4) the advertising rate before the year is out. 
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The Mathematics 
of Salesmanship 





. The ever present danger of 
Delay + Waste delay in the expense check 
= reaching its destination—The 
+ Uncertainty waste motion represented by 
useless detail and records— 
=The The uncertainty of old meth- 
‘ ods in keeping road men in 
Inefficient iene —-iilll ine add to your 
as selling costs and detract from 
Salesman your salesmen’s mobility and 

efficiency. 














Traveling expenses in stipu- 


lated weekly amounts obtain- Travelers Hotel 
able at hotels throughout the ° 

country, quickly and without Credit Letters = 
question. Funds always under u P 
your control and with no capi- Safe ty+ Economy 
tal tied up in advances. Can 

be cancelled and transferred + Modern 


at short notice. Used and 
recommended by foremost busi- 
ness organizations for the past 
forty vears. Low annual cost. 


Efficiency + Lower | 
Selling Costs | 











3 Months’ Free Trial Offer | 


We will supply Travelers Hotel Credit Letters authorizing voucher- | 
drafts for 3 months’ use, entirely free, to your traveling staff. If 
convinced of their many advantages, service can be continued at | 
our regular rates. Write, stating number of men you travel. This 
offer subject to acceptance only during 1934. 


NATIONAL HOTEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
344 Mapison AVENUE New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: V Anderbilt 3-3496 | 
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THE KEYS TO THE CITY 


Your train to Cleveland probably will arrive in the morn- 
ing. Step off your Pullman into Hotel Cleveland lobby 
(adjoins the Station; no taxi fare) and let Bruno usher 
you in to breakfast. 


If you’ve been here before, Bruno remembers you and 
makes you glad you came. If you’ve been here twice, he 
remembers your name and the things you like to eat. 


You have a delicious breakfast, as fast or as leisurely as 
you like, in a beautiful, perfectly appointed room. You 
step out into the lobby; you meet people you know; and 
everyone seems glad to see you. 


You’re whisked to your floor, where the floor clerk remem- 
bers you. You make a phone call or two, and you’re ready 
for a successful day’s work—train nerves forgotten, eased 
away by a good breakfast and a friendly welcome. 


Hotel Cleveland, at the heart of the city, is the most convenient hotel 
in Cleveland. It is the most modern of the city’s metropolitan hotels. 
Rooms with private bath and servidor are from $2.50. IN ADDITION, 
every one of us at Hotel Cleveland has a ine interest in making 
CERTAIN that you enjoy every moment of your stay in our hotel. 


HOTEL,), . 
CLEVELAND 


1 evetlanc 











